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THE STAR IN THE EAST. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Se lies the shadow of the wood 


Upon the dismal river, 
And snow lies on the new-made graves, 
And tears in sad eyes quiver. 


Yet though the heart be dull with pain 
And fear of further sorrow, 

And dark the twilight is to-day, 
And dark shall be to-morrow, 


I turn me to the tender east, 
Where one sole star has risen, 

And suddenly I sing with joy, 
A spirit loosed from prison! 


For the strong force that leads this star 
On its great circle nightly 

Each atom of the star-dust too 
Must lead along as lightly. 


And though I be the mote that floats 
In chilly doubt and sadness, 

That mighty power embraces me 
And leads me on to gladness. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HaARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“Harper's Youna Prorie is one of the brightest, 
freshest, and most instructive juvenile weeklies pub- 
lished. Its aim is to both entertain and instruct, and 
its illustrations, stories, sketches, etc., are all of the 
best quality.”—Daily Republican Register, Galesburg, 
Lllinois. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiustratep WEEKLY, 


Published December 30, contains two short stories, 
viz., “A Christmas Angel,” by Sopuix Swett, and 


“HOW HARTY’S HOPE CAME TRUE,” 


by Kate Upson Crark. These are illustrated by 
beautiful wood-engravings drawn by li. P. Suare 
and C.D. Weipon. 

art IT, of “ Vivian’s Christmas Journey,” by 
Epwarp I. Stevenson, concludes that imaginative 
trip. “ Malachi’ Bigsby’s Reform,” by Harriet 
Waterman, is a bit of fun with a negro boy as 
the hero. “In the First Flight,” by Suerwoop 
Rysz, tlustrated by Gray Parker, and “ The 
Force of Need,” by Howarp Pytr, add to the 
humorous part of this exceptionally bright number. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Prop.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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(a Our next number will contain a Parrery- 
SHEET SuPPLEMENT, with a large variety of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Laptxs’ and Young Giris’ Batt and Evenine 
Touxrres, Reception Dresses, Street Surrs, 
Wraprines, and Bonnets; Boys’ and Girts’ 
Suits; Fans, Hoods, Leggings, Sofa Pillows, Hm- 
broidery Patterns, Fancy Articles, etc., etc., with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 


PEN, INK, AND PAPER. 

NHIRTY or forty years ago the boarding- 

school of the period imposed on its 
young ladies a “delicate Italian handwrit- 
ing.” This was very fine, very slanting, 
very regular, and quite characterless. It 
had, moreover, the merit of being legible. 
Following this came a brief interval where- 
in, having first been taught to admire copy- 
book open-handed models, the pupil was 
allowed to develop whatever inherent indi- 
viduality her script might possess. We all 
know women of forty or fifty to-day whose 
handwriting is clear as print and beautiful 
as the work of the old copyists. But this 
reign of good sense was in its turn super- 
seded by that craze for things English which 
embraces all utilities, from ulsters to tea 
cozies, from etiquette to inflections. AnEng- 
lish handwriting became an essential part 
of the curriculum of fashionable schools, 
and teachers even advertise to “ instruct in 
the English style, at their own residences, 
ladies who are dissatisfied with their old- 
fashioned way of writing.” This English 
model is very square, very regular, imposing 
and stately as Britannia herself, and in its 
perfection almost wholly illegible. But Eng- 
lish, Italian, or Yankee, it is a melancholy 
truth that the handwriting of many educated 
women, if clear, is positively ugly, and if 
graceful, is commonly blind. 

“Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” 
For this failure to combine the beautiful 
with the useful is but one more of the evil 
consequences of haste and slighting with 
which our time is crowded. We look at 














things too much from the point of view of 
necessity, and think they will “ do” if they 
barely serve their purpose of usefulness. 
But beauty is a higher end than use, after 
all; and why should not the less be included 
in the greater? If we are to give our corre- 
spondent pleasure by the charm of the sen- 
timents or the grace of the phrases or the 
brightness of the chit-chat which we send 
him, why not deepen that pleasure by the 
beauty and clearness of the pages which 
contain them? 

That legibility and beauty are natural 
companions is shown in the old Roman in- 
scriptions, in the pages of old German books, 
in the missals and manuscripts which are 
the treasures of modern libraries, in the 
Arabic scrolls, and letterings on tiles and 
friezes. One need not know a word of the 
languages to which these belong to see that 
they are as legible as they are beautiful. 
Modern haste threatens to banish caligra- 
phy as an art. The work of the type-writ- 
er has already made the scrivener’s elabo- 
rate and elegant handicraft a thing of the 
past; and to their necessities must, of 
course, be pardoned the scrappy and unfin- 
ished script of most professional writers. 
But the laity, young women, matrons of 
leisure, have no excuse for a graceless or 
unreadable hand. It is as unladylike as 
any other infraction of courtesy. 

We are glad that the old-fashioned cus- 
tom of sealing letters with wax has been 
revived of late. Of course it is no longer 
a necessity, as in the old days when few 
men could write, and the seal was the sub- 
stitute for a signature, a certificate of the 
genuineness of the document. But it is 
a pretty and tidy way of securing a let- 
ter, pleasanter to a fastidious person than 
a gummed envelope. If, however, the writ- 
er will not take the time and trouble to 
drop the wax properly and stamp her sig- 
net with care, she can at least refuse to use 
the sham seals that come ready-made and 
are stuck on to hide the adhesive flap. 

The perfect paper, ink, and pens of our 
time lend their aid to the writer’s service, 
and leave only practice and determination 
for her contribution. Handwriting is an 
expression of character, as dress or speech 
is, and, like them, should be a tribute to 
beauty, and not alone a sacrifice to utility. 
A well-cooked beefsteak would remain a 
well-cooked beefsteak whether it were 
served on a cracked kitchen plate or a fine 
china platter. But the moral condition of 
the eater thereof would not be the same if 
she consented to the plate for convenience’ 
sake when she might have had the platter. 
We give up too much to time-saving and 
money-saving, and we need to practice sen- 
timent-saving and beauty-saving. Why not 
begin with handwriting? 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


N beginning a series of modest papers under 
this rather ambitious title lam reminded that, 
comprehensive as it seems, the phrase is in one 
respect very recent. It is only within a century 
or so that the two sexes have been habitually 
addressed together. The phrase “women and 
men,” or its more common form, “ladies and 
gentlemen,” or that other form, “gentlemen and 
ladies,” which the late Mr. Emerson habitually 
used, is a comparatively modern thing. Before 
the advent of Christianity we should not expect 
to find it used, and accordingly the great ora- 
tions of ancient times were addressed to men 
only. Even after Christianity had brought a 
theoretic equality between the sexes the Jewish 
tradition still held strongly, and most of the fa- 
thers of the Church are, it must be owned, rather 
oppressively masculine. But among them there 
is one great exception, one who for non-theolo- 
gical purposes is more readable than all the rest 
put together; and he it is, Clement of Alexandria 
by name, who introduced to the world in his dis- 
courses the phrase “men and women,” or “ wo- 
men and men,” for he uses both forms. 

The truth is that Clement was a very learned 
Greek philosopher, who had undergone conver- 
sion. He dearly loved the Greek mythology, in 
which women take a part so conspicuous; and 
though he felt bound to preach,against that 
mythology all the time, he could not help dwell- 
ing on its picturesque details. To him every wo- 
man was a sort of reformed Artemis or Aphro- 
dite, always tempted to relapse into her sins. 
The vanities of dress especially horrified him, 
though it surely was not in any undue profusion 
or variety of dress that the beautiful Greek god- 
desses chiefly sinned. Had he lived in these 
times, and written for Harper's Bazar, he would 
doubtless have entered his protest on every page 
against the new fashions on the page opposite. 
But his merit was that he bore his testimony, 
whether wise or unwise, for the benefit of both 
sexes alike. For women to braid false hair upon 
the crown of the head was no worse than for 
men to displace from the chin the hair that God 
has placed there. If women wear false hair, he 
says, they not only deceive men, but commit im- 
piety toward the presbyter, who in blessing 
them really lays his hand of benediction on 
another’s hair, and therefore on another head. 
But men should crop their hair decently, and not 
disturb that upon the chin, as it “lends to the 
face dignity and paternal majesty.” All this in 
a single paragraph of his series of discourses 





known as the Jnstructor, and he afterward 
sends the two sexes, thus impartially instructed, 
to church together. ‘“ Women and men are to 
go to church decently attired, with natural step, 
embracing silence, possessing unfeigned love, 
pure in body, pure in heart, fit to pray to God.” 
And again he says, in a passage often quoted, 
“The virtue of man and woman is the same.” 
(Wilson’s translation, I. 121, 318, 328.) 

It was a long time after Clement of Alexan- 
dria before it became a common thing to unite 
the two sexes for the purpose even of scolding 
them conjointly. At last the habit arose of put- 
ting these admonitions into little twin volumes, al- 
ways kept carefully apart. The duties of men and 
women travelled, so to speak, on the same con- 
veyance and with equal accommodations, but in 
separate cars or distinct cabins, and always, as 
in our own travelling arrangements, with a slight 
excess of courtesy toward the feminine side. 
The author of The Whole Duty of Man publish- 
ed at Oxford in 1673 another volume called The 
Ladies’ Calling, with a frontispiece representing 
a British matron sitting in a transverse ray of sun- 
light, and stretching a robust right arm upward 
after the crown of wisdom. According to the 
titles of these books it would seem that men have 
their “ whole duty” to perform as “men,” while 
women follow their “calling” as “ladies,” a dis- 
tinction even more confusing than that of the 
stations on the Boston and Albany Railroad— 
whose doors are sometimes tersely labelled “ Men” 
and “ Women,” while others bear in preference 
the more fastidious designation “Gentlemen” 
and “Ladies.” It was not till 1797 that the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, having already published 
his Duties of Men, came out with a correspond- 
ing volume, Duties of Women, which at once su- 
perseded all similar works, and instructed the 
women of England, leaving the “ladies” to take 
care of themselves, for fifty years, the fourteenth 
edition appearing in 1847, and I know not how 
many others since that day. Since his time men 
and women have so constantly worked together 
for the purpose of moral instruction, at least, 
that we almost forget that the joint phrase prac- 
tically originated with St. Clement. 

But it was the British stage, after all, which 
took the hint more promptly than the Church; 
and although at first it would not tolerate wo- 
men upon its boards, soon addressed to both sex- 
es its prologues and its epilogues. In the epilogue 
to the old play of Juliana, or the Princess of Po- 
land, this being spoken, as often happened, by 
an actor of each sex, the woman rebukes the man 
for addressing the audience as “ You, gentle- 
men!” She says: 

“You, gentlemen! ani why, I pray, to them? 

What ! do the ladies merit no esteem ?” 
She then takes his place, and addresses the whole 
audience as if it were a Parliament, or, in the 
phrase then familiar, a Diet : 
“Fair English Diet, then, 
Senate of ladies, lower house of men, 
I humbly pray, decree before you go.” 

This was in 1671, the author being “little 
starch Johnny Crowne,” as Lord Rochester call- 
ed him, from his starched neckcloth. Crowne 
was born in Nova Scotia; and it is curious that 
even at that early day this continent should have 
begun to supply England with the seeds of social 
heresy on “the woman question.” 

In these days the joint phrase “ Men and Wo- 
men” has thoroughly established itself, and needs 
no farther vindication; and if I reverse it, put- 
ting women first, it is with no revolutionary de- 
sign, although for a definite purpose. “It is all 
very well,” said Danton in the French Revolu- 
tion, “so long as people cry Danton and Robes- 
pierre! It is when they begin to cry Robes- 

ierre and Danton! that I must look to my 
safety.” In saying “‘ Women and Men” it is only 
implied that these papers are addressed more to 
the one sex than the other, though exclusively to 
neither. The interests, tastes, duties, and posi- 
tion of women have come to constitute a sepa- 
rate department of literature, and often a litera- 
ture by itself. The time has passed when men 
wrote down to women; and it was the mile-stone 
of a new era when the greatest of modern poets 
put into the hands of woman, at the close of his 
“ Faust,” the guiding thread of the world’s imme- 
diate future. Das Hwigweibliche zieht uns hinan, 
or, as Bayard Taylor translates it, 

“The Woman-soul leadeth us 
Upward and On.” 
2.9. oe. 








THE MAINTENANCE OF 
STRENGTH. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


N UCH is said and written about the physical 

degeneracy of the Caucasian race which is 
not borne out by facts, Whether this general 
impression arises from a tendency to overesti- 
mate what is ours no longer, or whether it comes 
from a sense of physical failure among the class 
whose intellectual habit is analysis, and whose 
disposition is toward literary confidences, it is 
equally untrue. The comparison between the 
hardy European peoples of the Middle Ages and 
their so-called degenerate descendants is a favor- 
ite one, but it is also very unfair. It would have 
been strange indeed if the rough-riding, moss- 
trooping, predatory lives of those steel-clad war- 
riors had not fitted them with bone and muscle 
capable of bearing their weight of armor through 
the brunt of battle or raid; for all their habits 
and practices were such as favored the produc- 
tion of splendid animals, Theirs was the era of 
physical excellence; they left the use and waste 
of nerve and brain to the pale scholars of the 
cloisters, who formed an intellectual minority 
with barely will enough to preserve a few meagre 
remnants of pagan knowledge, and with small 
power to replace it. Now all the resources of 
civilization are necessary for the preservation of 





that.strength of body and mind which is required 
to support the strain of its complex and change- 
able conditions. If with improved habits of liv- 
ing, even among the masses, there were not a 
corresponding augmentation of vital power, the 
most intellectual and luxurious communities 
would fail under the pressure of their own prog- 
ress. If peace has her victories as well as war, 
she also has her disasters. When in the midst 
of prosperity there is constant and keen emula- 
tion, taxing the powers to their utmost, the self- 
evident fact is not that the race is degenerate, 
but that it must have improved when it can pro- 
gress under such burdens. 

Social conditions prevail in this country which 
are peculiar to it. Unlike any other, it is the 
field of continual conflict between opposite race 
characteristics. If, as the ghost of the old Know- 
nothing element now and then arises to assert, 
we have the worst of all races poured upon our 
shores, we also have the vigorous progressive ele- 
ment that hopes to find in a new land the opportu- 
nity of testing means for the attainment of ends 
which never could be reached under the trammels 
of Old World customs and traditions, Under the 
high pressure of such competition the successful 
are those who keep their working powers at the 
maximum of availability. Of the many influences 
which combine to make the man the perfect an- 
imal he must be before he can hope to excel in 
his special occupation, none is so immediately ef- 
fective as his hygienic condition. Naturally, in- 
terest in this subject is always fresh, and evi- 
dence favorable to it is warmly received. If we 
accept the record of history in regard to the race 
which has invariably shown capacity to withstand 
successfully the most adverse conditions of climate 
and surroundings, we must return always to the 
Hebrews. These people are found in every civil- 
ized community, under all possible circumstances, 
favorable and unfavorable, and always not only 
self-sustaining, but drawing to themselves a bal- 
ance of power in prosperity as marked as is their 
prolonged vitality and exceptional immunity from 
some of the most dreaded chronic and epidemic 
diseases. This immunity is unquestionably the 
result of their adherence to sanitary laws so well 
devised that modern medical science testifies that 
humanity would escape many ills if these laws 
were generally observed. During the prevalence 
of the last outbreak of cholera in Europe the im- 
munity of the Jewish population from the disease 
was a matter of comment to physicians, and has 
been discussed in their journals as well as in 
those of the chosen nation. The latter claim 
that in all epidemics their people are free from 
the danger which attends other races because of 
their strict adherence to their sanitary laws. If 
this is true—and there seems to be no good rea- 
son to doubt it—there is a possibility that medi- 
cal science may yet succeed to a degree in con- 
trolling this dread scourge. It is an ascertained 
fact that in healthy communities, while the aver- 
age birth rate among Jews is lower than among 
Catholics, it exceeds that of Protestants; the 
relative mortality is less, and longevity is much 
greater. Indeed, a recent Jewish writer asserts 
that the remarkable survival of the race, despite 
the persecution of centuries, is a clear instance 
of the survival of the physically fittest, the natu- 
ral sequence of a religion which considers the 
present and material welfare of its followers, and 
which attaches as much importance to the care 
of the body as to the condition of the soul. 

Many times have made many sanitary manners, 
Early Asiatic paganism was clean to a degree, 
and bequeathed its habits to Israel and to classic 
Greece and Rome; but the first Christians so far 
forgot the good example of their Hebrew progen- 
itors as to confound that very classic habit of 
personal cleanliness with the hated worship of 
the kindly deities of the air and water which en- 
tered so freely into their scheme of life. It seem- 
ed as sinful to them to cultivate personal comeli- 
ness by bathing, anointing, and nourishing the 
body us it was to adore all that was beautiful in 
nature. Even the feet of their Saviour could not 
be bathed with “ precious ointment” without rep- 
robation. As a natural consequence of such re- 
ligious zeal Dr. Playfair’s “demons of foul places”. 
howled through the Christian world until it was 
decimated by fatal epidemics originating in un- 
clean conditions of place and person. Even less 
than two hundred years ago so little was the san- 
itary necessity of habitual cleanliness understood 
that when Priessnitz announced his water-cure 
he was hailed as the discoverer of a new factor 
in medical treatment. Few persons realized that 
he was only reviving the practice which the Fa- 
ther of Medicine exercised more than a score of 
centuries before him. To the vis medicatriz na- 
ture he gave Hippocrates’s own aid of exercise, 
fresh air and water, mental quietude, and a well- 
regulated diet. 

Since it is upon a well-regulated diet that health 
largely depends, and since medical men admit 
that the restrictions laid upon certain foods by 
the Mosaic laws are well sustained by physical 
results, it is a question of general interest how 
far modern science can explain them. 

The best known of the interdicted animals is 
the pig; singularly enough, it is the flesh food 
most generally used in all parts of the civilized 
world, even while the fact is acknowledged that 
it is more often infested with parasites than any 
other. Preserving the meat by salting or smok- 
ing does not destroy the most dangerous germs ; 
a heat of at least 212° Fahr. is required. Raw 
pork, ham, or bacon should never be eaten. Fresh 
pork was largely used by the populace of ancient 
Rome, but at their meals they drank freely of 
hot water to facilitate its digestion. The hare, 
which is also on the forbidden list, is frequently 
infested with a parasite which develops into a 
variety of tape-worm after it is received into the 
stomach. All fish without scales are forbidden ; 
as many fish have parasites, and also because it 
is impossible to decide whether it was in prime 
condition before curing, salted and smoked fish 
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are not used by orthodox Jews. All animals in- 
tended for the use of the orthodox must have 
all the blood carefully removed during their prep- 
aration for the table: a good sanitary reason 
for this is the fact that many germs of disease 
might enter the system through the blood unless 
it were thoroughly cooked. A parasite which is 
sometimes present in beef, in the blood and the 
tenderloin—a muscle seldom used—develops into 
a form of tape-worm in the intestinal tract; for 
this reason the use of very rare beef is always 
attended with some risk; it should be exposed 
to a sufficiently high heat to give the flesh a pink- 
ish tinge; when it is of a purplish color it is too 
rare. The use of chopped raw beef is equally 
unadvisable, for the same reason. 

When vegetables are eaten uncooked, in the 
form of salads, they should be washed in abun- 
dance of clear water, in which a handful of salt 
has been dissolved, for the purpose of dislodging 
from among their leaves any form of animal life 
which may be conce-:‘ed there: bugs, worms, and 
éven the germ of tape-worm, may enter the sys- 
tem through the medium of unwashed green 
vegetables. An accepted English authority on 
cooking has recently condemned the washing of 
salad vegetables, but it is an easy matter to shake 
or drain off the water, and then absorb all drops 
of moisture from the leaves with a clean soft 
towel. If no other end were reached, the salad 
would be the fresher and more crisp for a liberal 
use of cold water, and the salt would always exert 
an antiseptic influence. In seasons when any 
epidemic prevails, fruit should either be peeled 
or washed before it is eaten, and close attention 
should be given to the water supply. There is 
no medium through which disease can enter the 
human system so readily and be so long unno- 
ticed as the water used for drinking and cooking. 
When the source of the water supply is so lo- 
cated as to be exposed to contamination from 
drainage or the refuse of manufactories, it should 
at least be filtered before it is used, and if possi- 
ble it should be boiled; the boiling will destroy 
all animal and vegetable life which may exist in 
partly stagnant waters. Boiled water is insipid 
from the escape of the natural gases and the air 
which it loses during the boiling; the air can be 
returned to a degree by repeatedly pouring it 
from one vessel to another, holding them at a dis- 
tance from each other, and its refreshing proper- 
ty thus restored ; even if less palatable, the water 
treated in this way is a perfectly safe beverage 
at all seasons. 





COLONEL HIGGINSON'S PAPERS. 


TINHE especial attention of the Buzar readers is 

invited to the series of incisive articles begun 
this week under the title “ Women and Men,” by 
the accomplished writer Colonel Thomas Weut- 
worth Higginson, author of the papers on Amer- 
ican history which lately attracted such favorable 
notice in Harper's Magazine. These articles, 
which are somewhat in the vein of Mr. George 
William Curtis’s charming “ Manners upon the 
Road,” that enriched the early volumes of Har- 
per’s Bazar, ave designed to treat of the higher 
interests of women, moral, social, educational, 
ete., and will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
journal. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDWINTER WEDDING DRESSES. 


SHORT wedding season follows close after 

the gayeties of the holidays, and ends with 
the beginning of Lent, which comes early this 
year. For these midwinter weddings uncut vel- 
vet is the rich material chosen for the bride’s 
dress, unless she is very young, when heavily 
repped silk or the traditional bridal dress of sat- 
in is preferred. The repped velvet has a beauti- 
ful sheen upon it, and falls in stately folds, hence 
it is made in severely plain style, or else it has 
lengthwise pleatings in preference to drapery 
that is caught up in horizontal folds. Usually 
the train is untrimmed at the foot, and may be 
attached to the end of the round back of the 
basque, but those who require a more bouffant 
train have the basque bordered with pearl passe- 
menterie and point lace, while the upper part of 
the train forms two small puffs that resemble a 
great bow, with the basque ends separating it 
like a strap. The front of the skirt may have 
Jace flounces across it, or else three jabots of lace 
descend from the waist to the foot, and there are 
wide panels of pearl or crystal beading between 
these jabots. Sometimes the entire front is 
made of the frisé velvet which has large figures 
of curled uncut velvet, while in others it is of 
satin panels closely powdered with crystal beads, 
and the panels are separated by horizontal ruffles 
of lace or by lengthwise jabots. There is usual- 
ly a satin and lace vest arranged in the basque 
of a velvet dress; first, the neck is cut either 
square or pointed, and the satin is laid in three 
soft pleats from the neck or shoulders down to 
the end of the square, and thence it fits the fig- 
ure smoothly as a narrow vest. Wide lace is 
gathered inside of the pleats, and arranged to 
fall upon the open square, and is carried back 
and forth three times below the square, or else is 
laid plainly on the vest. Point lace is used for 
such rich dresses. A very showy wedding dress 
was lately made of white silk plush, with large 
pearl beads strung in loops for the garniture. A 
refined toilette for a young bride is of white 
China crape, with the front and sides in three 
full festoons, each edged with Valenciennes lace 
of fine quality in one of the new patterns that 
has small sprays covering it well. 

The low corsage with short sleeves is occasion- 
ally seen, but still seems an innovation for church 
weddings. The damasks of pure silver threads 
on a white satin ground are the choice of wealthy 
brides, who use this figured fabric for the waist 
aud train, while the front and sides are cover- 
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ed with point d’Alencon lace. Instead of lace 
sleeves this season the preference is for an elbow 
sleeve of the material, with a puff of lace below 
this, finished by a frill of lace falling on the arm, 
Tulle veils are preferred by young ladies, but 
those who are older wear figured lace veils, either 
in a long scarf or else the three-cornered shawl 
shape. The tulle veil may be worn to fall over 
the face, but it is more often fastened far for- 
ward on the hair by ornamental pins of jewels, or, 
in default of better, sparkling Rhine-stones are 
used, The round point, point appliqué, or lace 
veils are carried far back on the head, and only 
drape the back of the shoulders, At the most 
fashionable weddings of the winter the bride’s 
dress has been characterized by extreme simplici- 
ty of design and richness of fabric. Bridemaids 
appear either in short dresses or in those with 
demi-trains, according to their fancy ; the prefer- 
ence, however, is given to longer skirts for the 
present season, while short skirts with round hats 
are worn at June weddings. 
DINNER AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 

Velvet, gros grain, satin, and brocaded silks or 
satin are the materials with which the modistes 
are busy for the elaborate toilettes used from 
now until Lent at full-dress entertainments. The 
velvet basque and train, with a brocaded pleated 
vest and pleated tablier, form a design that is 
repeated in many colorings. One very rich toi- 
lette has Titian red velvet for the full train of 
five breadths, seventy-five inches long in the cen- 
tre, and rounded off gracefully toward the sides. 
At the top there are bouffant pleats on the tour- 
nure and the sides. The flat side breadths are 
of the velvet, while the front breadth is covered 
by six broad and long pleats of gold and red bro- 
caded satin, turned to meet in the middle. A 
trimming of red satin balls edges the velvet side 
panel breadths. The basque has the square open 
vest pleated at the top and plain below the darts 
already described ; this vest matches the brocade 
of the skirt, and the lace gathered on it is round 
point. A dress very similarly made is of poppy 
red satin duchesse, with white and red velvet 
brocade in front and point lace, while another 
dress is entirely of the poppy satin, with black 
Chantilly lace for the trimming. 

These bright red toilettes are in great favor 
this winter, and quite rival the many dresses of 
white or black that are probably most fashiona- 
ble of all. Gold trimmings are used to enrich 
elaborate dresses of black satin by combining 
large gilt and large jet beads in strands or in the 
same piece of passementerie. For instance, a 
black satin dress with a three-quarter train 
made of three very wide breadths of satin has 
in the front five lengthwise box pleats of satin, 
each finished separately at the foot with gilt and 
jet fringe, and these are separated by flat bands 
of gilt and jet passementerie. Three of these 
pleats extend up to the belt, while the two outer 
ones are hidden at the top by a festooned hip 
drapery that is also fringed. The basque has a 
square neck, with a row of gilt beads edging it, 
and inside this is gathered round point lace ; the 
sleeves are half-long, with a row of beads at the 
elbows, and a puff of lace coming out of it like 
an under-sleeve, and ending in two lace frills. 
For the black satin dresses that are suitable for 
so many occasions a Medicis collar of jet is still 
in favor, while others prefer cutting the neck 
pointed in the back and square in front, or 
else in V-shape both in back and front. The 
low round corsage severely finished on the edge 
is seen on opera toilettes of velvet or of satin, 
especially in the dark colors or black that bring 
out the fair tints of the complexion. Drops of 
chenille of the color of the dress, with gilt, silver, 
or jet beads, are much used on the front breadths 
and vests of satin dresses. Black satin powder- 
ed with: jet, gilt, or silver beads is very effective, 
and this is easily done at home, as the beads are 
merely sewed on at irregular intervals, and are 
quite near together. 


BALL DRESSES, 


Young ladies’ ball dresses, whether of tulle, 
China crape, lace with velvet, or fine nuns’ veil- 
ing, are made short in the skirt, with low cor- 
sage and sash, or other simple drapery. The 
spangled tulles and those with sequins are among 
the favorites this season, one of the newest being 
of bright yellow tulle strewn with small gilt se- 
quins in pairs drooping from a branch of dark 
brown chenille wrought on the diaphanous fab- 
ric. The tulle is draped like a single deep puff 
on the round skirt of yellow satin, and there is 
a tulle pleating of plain yellow across the foot. 
A long spray of large dark red blossoms is the 
only ornament on the front and sides, while the 
back has two pointed and bouffant wings for 
drapery made of yellow faille crossed diagonally 
with broad bands of dark red velvet. The point- 
ed bodice laced behind is of the yellow faille, 
with the low neck cut in a point behind and be- 
fore, and edged next the neck by two velvet folds, 
with a yellow tulle fold inside these. The sleeves 
are a puff of yellow silk, with an epaulet of the 
red flowers on each. White tulle dresses have 
the skirt front in wide diagonal puffs, with a nar- 
row puff between, while the lace at the foot and 
the piece lace which forms the waist and sleeves 
are nearly covered with crystal beads. Violet 
velvet ribbon and bunches of violets are the only 
garniture on the waist and skirt of these dainty 
toilettes. Another youthful dress is of pale Nile 
green satin wrought with small pink rose-buds, 
and made up with green tulle and pink velvet 
ribbon. Pink, white, yellow, and pale green are 
the chosen colors for toilettes of tulle and gauze ; 
the latter are most often sprigged with gilt or 
silver. A very simple dress of nuns’ veiling is 
rose pink of delicate shade, with a “ house-maid” 
skirt, which is straight and full, tucked almost 
to the waist, and worn with a velvet sash of the 
new cresson green. This has a shirred corsage 
with V-shaped neck, in which are folds of pink 








erépe lisse, and the sleeves are finished at the 
elbow with a puff and pleatings of pink lisse that 
imitate an inner sleeve. 

SKATING DRESSES. 

Dresses in preparation for the skating season 
are made of light cloth with very slight draper- 
ies, and are trimmed with fur or with the long- 
fleeced plush that imitates fur. The plain la- 
dy’s cloth is made with a house-maid skirt that 
has tucks three inches wide from the hips down 
all around to within ten inches of the foot, where 
it is bordered either with mossy plush or else 
with beaver or seal-skin fur. The basque is 
short and round on the hips, and has a broad 
band of the fur around it, also on the collar and 
sleeves. Velveteen is also used with excellent 
effect for young girls’ skating suits; for instance, 
the plain gored skirt of dark red velveteen has 
six rows of black Hercules braid around it; this 
braid is an inch and a fourth wide, and on its 
upper edge is a curled row of narrower braid. 
The over-dress is a long undraped garment with 
a black Astrakhan vest in a single piece known 
as the Breton vest, and there is a small made-up 
fur-covered head of the animal placed each side 
of the back, where the fullness of the back is 
added to the waist. A fur turban and a soft 
flat muff, suspended by a velvet cord around tlie 
neck, also have these animals’ heads for ornament. 
A blue serge costume for a young girl in short 
dresses consists of a kilt skirt laid in wide pleats, 
and a jacket that is pointed in front and short 
behind; there is a seal-skin border on this jack- 
et, and the high Polish cap is also of seal-skin. 
Gray krimmer on a green cloth dress is very ef- 
fective; the vest is of krimmer, and the box-pleat- 
ed skirt is first tucked across, then narrowly 
edged with gray krimmer. Felt Langtry turbans 
used when skating are trimmed with a handker- 
chief of gay Scotch plaid satin, adjusted to have 
the four corners point upward like wings. 

A long redingote of red or blue cloth, and a 
felt turban to match, with fur trimmings for both, 
are useful for skaters because they are also suit- 
able for other occasions. Any cloth costume that 
is suitable for the street is also appropriate for 
skating, but those made on purpose for the ice 
usually have gayer coloring, and are more pic- 
turesque in design. There are pretty poke bon- 
nets for skaters made of brown or red velvet, 
with fur of becoming color facing the brim, which 
may be pinched into a point or else turned back 
like revers, and a three-cornered opening be left 
at the top. Just inside of this opening, leaning 
toward the crown, is a rosette of gilt galloon with 
loops and pointed ends, and this is the only trim- 
ming. Long dark tan-colored gloves, high but- 
toned shoes, a red cloth Balmoral skirt, and black, 
dark brown, or blue hosiery complete the skater’s 
costume. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstTaBLr, & Co. ; 
James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Srern Broruers, 





PERSONAL. 


ADMIRAL Dupont’s grandfather on his mo- 
ther’s side was the Marquis de Pellefort, and on 
his father’s side was President of the first Na- 
tional Assembly of France. 

—Mrs. BLACK, the wife of the novelist, has pre- 
served the original manuscripts of Madcap Vio- 
let and McLeod of Dare, handsomely bound, to 
hand down as heirlooms to their children. 

—Colonel LyMan is the only member of the 
Massachusetts delegation in Congress who owns 
a house in Washington. It is a handsome one, 
in the same row with those of Senator EpmMunps 
and Senator BAYARD. 
great mass of rough rock, on which is 
carved ‘J &AN Louts RUDOLPHE AGaAssiZz,”’ stands 
for AGASsIz’s grave-stone at Mount Auburn. 

—A monument, made of cement, has just been 
built on the spot in Hawaii where Captain Cook 
fell. 

—The Spanish nobility have petitioned the 
Prime Minister for a renewal of the law of primo- 
geniture. 

—Mr. FREDERICK OBkR, the Mexican explorer, 
is to deliver a course of six lectures on Mexico 
before the Lowell Institute of Boston. 

—Rossetti’s painting of “ Venus Verticor- 
dia’’ was recently sold in Manchester, England, 
for five thousand dollars. 

—Mr. EMEkSON always had ‘ pie’’ for break- 
fast. 

—M. BARTHOLDI says that with the money al- 


== § 


ready spent at Bedloe’s Island he could have | 


built a pedestal in Paris for the Liberty statue. 

—ANNA DICKINSON is again lecturing. 

—Mr. Davip Dupuey Fiexp will be eighty in 
February. 

—Mr. Joun O’ NEILL, of Virginia County, Tex- 
as, has been raising the sacred cattle of the East 
Indies, and expects to prove that they possess 
equally fine qualities with the Durhams and 
Herefords. 

—There is a portrait of Fanny ELssLerR as 
“La Sylphide” in the Corcoran Art Gallery at 
Washington. 

—It is proposed by Italians resident in New 
York to buy GarrBALpDi’s old place on Staten 
Island and make it into a Garibaldi Park. 

—Bastien-LepaGe was but thirty-seven years 
old at the time of his death, 

—Madame Draz, the wife of the Mexican Pre- 
sident, is a woman of great accomplishments, and 
was educated in New York. 

—Count Toxstor has ordered ali Jews out of 
the large Russian cities who have not special 
government permits to remain. 

—A miniature portrait of Mrs. HEMANS was 
lent by Messrs. Noyes, BLAKESLEE, & Co., of 
Boston, to the Newport Exhibition of Minia- 
tures. 

—Joge Situ, Brigham Youna, and Joun 
Noyes of the Oneida Community, were all born 
in Vermont. 

—Dr. B. Joy Jerrrias, of Boston, is a kins- 
man of FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

—When ex-Senator Stewart built his pic- 
turesque castle in Washington, some dozen years 

0, he tried to persuade the other Senator from 

evada, Senator Jongs, to build there too; but 

















Mr. Jones said he didn’t want a foreign mission, 
and preferred life in town. Now the region is 
built up most handsomely, and land there is 
worth ten dollars a foot. 

—Mr. Hiram Hitcucock, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, was originally 
intended for a lawyer, but was obliged to relin- 
quish his studies on account of trouble with his 
eyes. 

—Mr. Laurence Hutton, co-author with Mrs, 
ERSKINE CLEMENT of several books upon art, 
is engaged to marry Miss ELinorn MITCHELL, 
daughter of the late General James L. MITCHELL, 
of the Hotel Brunswick, New York. 

—Dr,. SCHWENIGER, of Munich, is the author 
of the new system of reducing flesh by not eat- 
ing and drinking at the same time, but by letting 
two hours intervene. 

—It is interesting to learn, in view of the gen- 
eral belief in the lengthening of the average of 
human life, that Mrs. Sanan How.ert, of Ame- 
lia, Virginia, hus just cut a third set of teeth, and 
that Sir Moses Monrerione, at the age of one 
hundred, has recovered from a severe attack of 
pneumonia, 

—Miss MARY CALDWELL, who has given three 
hundred thousand dollars toward the establish- 
ment ofa national Catholic university, is a mem- 
ber, on her mother’s side, of the BRECKINRIDGE 
fumily of Kentucky. 

—History writing is slow work. Mr. Grorer 
BANCROFT began collecting material for his his- 
tory at twenty-three, and at eighty-four he is 
just finishing it. Mr. Ricnarp Hitprets did 
not publish his first volume till twenty years 
after beginning the work. Mr. Joun Lorurop 
MOTLEY spent several years in his researches be- 
fore issuing his Dutch Republic. 

—Colonel CHESTER, the messenger who deliv- 
ered the electoral vote of Tennessee to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, is ninety-four years old, and 
in vigorous health. 

—Mr. E. D. Smiru, of Newport, Rhode Island, 
an octogenarian, whose son-in-law, Mr. CLARKE, 
has Jately been appointed Pension Commission- 
er, Was nearly stone-deaf when, slipping and fall- 
ing in the street very recently, le hit his head, 
and on recovering from the stunning effect of 
the blow had entirely regained his hearing. 

—The death sentence of Captain StrepuHens and 
the mate of his vessel, for cannibalism, has been 
commuted to six months’ imprisonment without 
labor. 

—Professor FeEL1x ADLER speaks very enthu- 
siastically of the work of Miss Octavia HILL 
among the poor of London. 

—Mr. Au 81, who has just sent his family home 
to China, has amassed two million dollars in this 
country. 

—EpDWarpb Everett Hatz is described as tall, 
with stooping shoulders, a face bearded and 
wrinkled, sonorous voice, and eyes that see every- 
thing. His manner is very tender and compas- 
sionate, and his clothes appear to hang upon 
him. 

—GOETHE needed and took nine hours 
sleep, and KAnT always required seven. 

—Mr. Coug, the superintendent of a Church 
of England Sunday-school, having married his 
deceased wife’s sister, was refused communion 
by the local clergy on the ground of being 2 
‘** notorious evil liver,’’ the clergy being indorse 
by the Bishop of Bedford. 

—In the album of the widow of ex-Senator 
Evans, of Maine, is the following verbatim au 
tograph of Davy Crockett: ‘ Mrs. Evans of 
main requists The hunter from the west to write 
his name in her Album. Her curosity shall be 
grattified by a Sentiment wishing her helth and 
hapines—and a safe arrivel at her residence with 
her family and friends.”’ 

—Mr. OLiver 8. TayLor, formerly in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Crocker & BrewstTsEr, Boston 
publishers, celebrated his hundredth birthday a 
week or two ago. Mr. Crocker, of tlie above 
firm, is himself cighty-nine years old. Both gen- 
tlemen have their faculties perfectly. 

—The Empress of Austria makes good bread. 

—Cardinal MANNING is writing a life of St. 
VINCENT DE PAUL. 

—M. Ransonnet, of Nussdorf, Upper Austria, 
has discovered a new blue grotto in the Adriatic 
Sea, 

—At the recent marriage of Miss GLazier to 
Mr. JACOB BERNHEIMER, tlie ASTOR example was 
followed to the extent of giving a good dinner 
to the children of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
of New York. 

—Lord DuFFERIN is tall, erect, bronzed, with 
a pointed beard, peculiar eyebrows, and Mephis- 
tophelian cut generally. 

—Mr. BuRNAND, of Happy Thoughts, is fifty- 
eight years old. 

-The New York Board of Health have the 
names of a dozen firms of candy manufacturers 
who use poisonous dyes. 

—When President ARTHUR touched the tele- 
graph key opening the New Orleans Exposition, 
the guests of the occasion could hear the whirr 
of two miles of shafting. 

—Mr. HAMILTON FIsuH spent seventeen thou- 
sand dollars a year, Mr. Evarts twelve thou- 
sand dollars, and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ten thou- 
sand, over and above their salary, while holding 
the office of Secretary of State. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh has published a vol- 
ume of poems, Love- Letters by a Violinist, and 
dedicated it to his wife. 

—The Rey. J. C. Wi_per, of the class of ’85 
in the Vermont University, is the oldest colleg 
student perhaps in the world, as at the age of 
eighty-three he has returned to finish the cours: 
of study interrupted when he was a member of 
the class of *32. 

—Mrs. WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT always dress- 
es in black for church-going. 

—Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, recently 
married a bride, for whose mother and grandmo- 
ther he had performed the same ceremony. 


of 


-Russians, Italians, Greeks, East Indians, 
Freneh, and English have enjoyed Max 
O’ RELL’s satire on John Bull and his island. 


—A singular case is that of May WILKINSON, 
of Newark, New Jersey, who, born a mute, never 
uttered a sound in her life till the day before she 
died, when she began to laugh, and laughed un- 
interruptedly till she died 

—Mr. ArTHUR WOLLAstTON HutTTON, who left 
the Chureh of England with Cardinal Newman, 
and was later ordained a priest of the Church 
of Rome, and for the past eight years has been 
an active father of the Oratory of which Cardi- 
nal NewMan is the superior, has lately gravi- 
tated toward agnosticism, and has finally joined 
the flock brought together by Moncurg D. Con- 
way. 
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Fics. 1 anp 2.—BRIDEMAIDS' 


Wedding Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

In the bridal toilette illustrated in Fig. 8 the high pointed 
corsage and the full train are severely simple in style and entirely 
devoid of trimming, but made of the richest white satin, which 
falls into heavy classical folds. The sides of the skirt are draped | 
from the front, disclosing an inner skirt of beautiful lace. | 
Th amplk tulle veil is fastened with a spray of orange blossoms, 

nd a cluster of blossoms is placed at the high throat. 

Two bridemaids’ toilettes are illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, one 
of pale blue ex and satin, the other of pomegranate velvet and 
white The crape dress has a satin skirt edged with white | 
marabout, and veiled with crape, which is bordered with satin 
ribbon of several widths; the crape draperies have a similar bor- 
The corsage consists of a sleeveless round Oriental jacket of 
satin edged with marabout, opening over a draped vest and sleeves 
of crape. The velvet dress has a heart-shaped tablier on the 
front of the skirt, formed by lapping lace flounces, and a border 


away 


Ape 


lace. 


lace set on in shell curves around the foot; some velvet drapery | 
ves the necessary fullness on the back. The pointed corsage is 
eeveless, and square at the neck, with a plastron composed of 
erect frills of narrow lace, and with hanging ribbon loops on the 


shoulders, 


ol 
real 
61 





HOUSEHOLD SUPERSTITIONS. 
is an old household saying that many of us, when children, paid 
strict attention to, but now when we see a little black weaver run- | 


F you wish to thrive, 
Let a spider ran alive,” 
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ning his thread amongst our bric-a-brac we dislodge him to the 


more modern words, 
“If you wish to thrive, 
And with happy people bide, 
Let your house be swept by three— 
One to dust, one to tide, 
And one to see no spider runs alive.” 


And so the old superstitions of our childhood are gradually disap- 
pearing, although there are many well-bred and educated people 
who, in spite of their reason, tremble at the breaking of a look- 
ing-glass or the upsetting of the salt-cellar, and would on no 
account cut their finger-uails on Friday. But when we remember 
that in Italy salt-spilling is never noticed, but a drop of oil is con- 
sidered an omen of the worst kind, and that there are people who 
not only pare their nails on Friday, but date all the fortunate 
events of their lives from that day of the week, we are easily led 
to believe that most superstitions have had their origin in some 


| social custom or act of usefulness, just as passing the salt in one 
The use- | 


country is a sign of sorrow, and in another friendship, 
fulness of many superstitions can easily be proven; for instance, 
a lady who was greatly annoyed by the carelessness of her pantry- 
maid said to her one day, “ Maggie, you will never have a day’s 


Fie. 3.—BRIDAL 


| 1t to a stranger. 


| foot-forward superstition, especially on entering a new home ; 


| well dressed, good luck is absolutely assured you 


| what he will bring. 


luck as long as you put the dishes away half wiped,” meaning that | 


she would never be able to keep her home if she neglected her 
work; but Maggie saw it in altogether a different light, and ever 
after attributed any trouble she had to a soiled dish that had es- 
caped her notice. The feeling, also, which prompts a Scotch lass 


| not only to clean her hearth before retiring for the night, but to 


carefully set the broom on end, is both a useful and economical 
superstition, 
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DRESS. 


There is an old English rhyme which says that it is very un- 
lucky to buy a broom in May, and declares that 


* Brooms bought in May 
Sweep the family away.” 


Dinna forget the auld broom in changing your residence, or lend 
It is thought to be annoying luck to step over a 
broom, and great good luck to accidentally walk under one. In 
Lancashire, England, there is an old custom or superstition, which 
is still observed, of taking a Bible, salt, and a little oatmeal into a 
new house. The first is emblematic of a good foundation, and the 
salt and oatmeal of plenty. Everywhere you will find the right- 
but 
should you be so fortunate as to enter a house for the first time 
2 The parlor bell 
ringing while the clock is striking, the kitchen fire found alight in the 
morning, and the rocking of an empty chair are all signs of anger. 

If the fire goes out just after it has been lit, your sweetheart is 
cross; if it burns brightly, he is in a good temper; if soot hangs 
on the bar of the grate and falls outward, he is coming; and 
should a coal drop immediately after, you can tell by its shape 
The misplacing of the shovel and tongs is a 
sign of jollity, but the falling out of the grate, the breaking of a 
dog-iron, and the spilling of coal are all bad omens. If you are 
thinking of any one and the fire suddenly blazes, it is sure evidence 
that the compliment is returned. If you wish for anything very 
much, poke the fire for fifteen minutes and think of your wish and 
nothing but your wish, and it is said you will surely get it. 

It is unlucky to leave dirty water in the kitchen overnight, or 
the chairs and tables out of place. In Scotland the loss of a dish- 
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home, and the accidental 
it is 
greatest sign of ill luck either to throw at or in any way 
touch a person with the dish-cloth. 

Trouble attends those who burn green vegetables or bread ; 
in buying onions always go in at one door and out at another. 
Onions bought in this way, and placed under your pillow on St. 


equivalent to finding another 
of a sheet or towel is the forerunner of sickness ; 


cloth is 
burning 
also the 


and 


Thomas’s eve (December 21), will reveal to you your future hus- 
band. It is not good for soap to slip from the hand while using 
it, and it is equally unlucky to allow a lamp to burn out in utter 
forgetfulness. A sure sign of disappointment is to light a match 
and have it go out. If you break one dish, you will surely break 
three. Words spoken backward is a sign of company, and the 
accidental slamming of a door or window, of unpleasant company. 
A cup of tea and the salt-cellar afford innumerable signs of coming 
fortune. For good luck demands that the salt-cellar should always 
be clean and well filled; that you should never lend or borrow 
salt; that the salt-box must never be allowed to get entirely 
empty; that before using salt from a fresh box some of it must 








be burned; that salt which has fallen to the floor should not be 





money. Do not let it melt away, but catch and drink it. A tea 
stalk floating on the top of a cup of tea indicates visitors ; if it is | 
soft, your company will bea lady; if hard, a gentleman. Ifa lady 
places the wet stalk on the back of the left hand, and strikes it | 
with the fingers of the right, and it flies off at the first blow, they | 
are coming in a day, at the second blow, in two days, and so on. | 
If a gentleman, stir the tea briskly, and plant the spoon upright in | 
the middle of the cup, holding it quite still, if the stalk is attracted | 
to the spoon, he will come that day. A long or short stalk will 
determine the height of the expected visitor, and you may tell how 
long he will stay by balancing the spoon on the edge of the cup, 
and seeing how many drops of tea you can make it hold without 
upsetting. Tea drops counted in this way will also foretell the | 
number of years before you will marry. In counting for your vis- 
itor, you may call the drops hours, days, weeks, or months. It is 
also a sign of company to forget to put the lid of the tea-pot on 
after the tea is made; and on no account must you put the milk 
into your tea before the sugar, or you will be crossed in love. If 


a fly fall into a glass or cup from which any one is or has been 
It used to be thought not | 


drinking, he or she will have good luck. 
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Fic. 2. 


salt-cellars with one’s neighbor at table 
unbeknown to him, or to use his salt accidentally, is a sure sign 
that you will become fast friends. Be careful not to spill salt on 
Friday. It is possible to avert evil on any other day by throwing 
a bit over the left shoulder, Never give an old salt-box away, or 
leave it for others to use. If you wish to make a person think of 
you, burn salt, repeating his name; and never forget that the 
person who has once eaten salt with you is, no matter what he has 
done, lucky to speak of kindly. 

If we know anything at all about “tea-cup-ology”—the name 
given by a Boston girl for peering into the future through a tea-cup— 
the temptation to practice it is irresistible. One of the commonest 
of signs are the little white bubbles which all declare to represent 


used; that to exchange 


” 


AND 


water that is given to you with a scowl, 


It is me 





ay “thank you,” and the old rhyme of our grandmothers th 
* A clean house and smiling face 
Bring right good luck to any place” 
is a superstition that no one can find fault with 
Winter Toilettes.—Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1 shows a round close-fitting jacket of figured gray fleece 
lined cloth, lined with gray satin. The coat sleeves widen slightly 
toward the wrist, and they as well as the lower edge of the jacket 
are bordered with black Astrakhan, which is headed by narrow 
black and silver braid. The high close collar is of Astrakhan. 

In Fig. 2 a draped skirt of Egyptian brown tricot cloth is com 
pleted by a velvet basque of the same color, which has a 1 
vest. The drapery is irregular, hanging in folds on the left side, 
and ornamented with a fan-pleating and flat panels with buttons on 
the right. The basque has large revers of velvet turning from the 
écru vest, and is trimmed with a passementerie clasp and large 





WINTER TOILETTES. 


VELVET DRESS. Fig, 3.—FUR-TRIMMED CLOTH COSTUM 


| invert his tea-cup on leaving the table. Every one in the house 


must stir the Christmas pudding, beginning with the oldest, even 
if she be a servant. Do not sit on the edge of a table or trunk, 
else you will be disappointed. 

If you wish to rise in the world, cut the top side of the loaf of 
bread first, and cut clean and even. Four slices of toast is the 
smallest quantity that can be made for luck. A good Catholic 
will always cross his knife and fork, although it is considered a 
bad sign to find your knife and fork crossed. To get a torn nap- 
kin at table foretells a fortunate journey, and the upsetting of wine 
or water a surprise. Do not eat a plece of bread or meat that has 
fallen to the floor in being passed to you, and on no account drink 
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Fie. 4.—SICILIENNE AND FIGURED VELVET DREss, 
buttons. The back of this dress was illustrated on page 28 of the 
last number of the Bazar. 

Fig. 3 is a dress of figured and plain fir green cloth mmed 
with beaver bands. The straight skirt of figured wor I 
dered with a four-inch fur band, and mounted on a foundation 
skirt that has a narrow pleating at the foot A slanting Gi 
drapery of the plain cloth is arranged on the front, while on 

| back there are straight water-fall folds of the same goods, formed 
by a piece four yards wide, which is pleat ed in five triple c 
pleats. The cut-away jacket has open fronts with a full vest that 
is shirred at the throat; it is bordered with a two-inch beaver 
band. A high beaver toque accompanies the costume, 

The plain skirt of the olive green costume, Fig. 4, is of figured 


| 
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velvet in a large vine pattern on a repped ground. 
The drapery and basque are of repped Sicilienne, 
the former consisting of a sharp point on either 
side of the front breadth of the skirt, and straight 
hanging folds at the back, which on the right 
side are caught up by a festoon of the velvet. 
The sleeves are full and high on the shoulders, 
and are festooned at the wrist. A passementerie 
ornament is placed on the back from the shoul- 
ders downward, The front was shown on page 
28 of the last Bazar. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
OTHER FOLK’S TROUBLES. 


ARLY in the evening, to my astonishment, 

4 I was told that Miss Sarah Garboush—bet- 
ter known as Sal, disparagingly termed at times 
by her critical contemporaries “ She-Wolf Sal”— 
was coming to lift me on to Ella’s bed, whilst 
Ella and Lydia arranged my own for the night. 
It was a short ceremony, and had been perform- 
ed three nights without my knowing it; now it 
was necessary to tell me that that extraordinary 
female, especially engaged for the occasion, might 
appear at any moment. 

“TI wish you had not asked her. I am not so 
dreadfully heavy but that you and Lydia might 
have moved me,” I said in the evening to Ella, 
when my voice had got considerably stronger. 

“Yes,” said Ella, “but she would come—to 
work off the half-crown she owed ws, she said; 
and she has been handy about the house too, and 
very sober, and is altogether a reformed character. 
Do you know, Maud, there is something about 
Sal I like, and yet I can’t tell you what it is ?” 

“Tt’s because she likes you.” 

“Do I like everybody who likes me, then ?” 
she asked, quickly. “ Well, perhaps I do; and 
yet how many of the favored few can I reckon 
on the fingers of one hand?” 

“ Please don’t begin to complain,” I entreated. 
“ Tell me about Sally Garboush. Why did she—” 

“Well, the fact is, she would see you,” said 
Ella in explanation, “She heard you were ill, and 
as nothing would have stopped her but an up 
und down fight on the stairs, with Lydia not at 
hand to help me, up she came. And she has 
been very useful since, and even Lydia has been 
almost thankful to her.” 

“I thought they had taken Sally to the station- 
house ?”’ 

“Yes; but she got off in the morning, for a 
wonder,” said Ella, “She was in great trouble 
tnen, and the magistrate had pity on her, and 
let her off with a caution and a light fine, which 
Ben paid, I hear.” 

“In great trouble? What trouble ?” 

Ella looked dismayed at my question. 

“Tam not going to harass you with Sally Gar- 
boush’s affairs,” she said, after a pause, “so don’t 
ask me anything about them.” 

“ But--” 

“And I must go down-stairs to Lydia,” said 
Ella, bustling from the room, as if the most 
pressing business in the haberdashery depart- 
ment necessitated her immediate attention. 

There was another mystery here, a something 
that they were trying to keep back on account of 
my nerves, for fear of distressing or exciting me. 
Ella had told me some good news, or what she 
thought had been good news, without mucli ef- 
feet; but they were keeping bad news from me. 
And yet the misfortunes of Sal Garboush had 
been always numerous and complicated. Why 
should any new affliction of hers have any weight 
with me? Why should they think it would ? 

I was prepared to question Lydia when she 
came up in Ella’s place, but, to my surprise, she 
entered the room in company with the woman of 
whom I had been thinking. 

Sal was very sober, and was looking very white, 
unless an extra amount of washing had altered 
her personal appearance a great deal, It was a 
stolid, cleanly woman at whom I gazed, whose 
“Ypsy eyes seemed a trifle larger than ordinary 
10w—the black rings round them having been 
carried off by soap and water, The straw bon- 
net was hanging down her back, and her check 
shawl was pinned askew as usual, else I should 
have scarcely associated this grave, broad-faced 
woman with the raging demoniac who had been 
hustled out of the Feathers on Guy Fawkes night, 
ond carried to the station-house. She had push- 
ed her hair behind her ears, and made even a 
faint effort to smooth it, and there was only one 
long tousled wisp flourishing under the curtain 
of her bonnet as if endeavoring to escape that 
way for a change. She did not smile at me, but 
stood and stared in an odd fashion, saying pre- 
sently, in a deep bass, 

“ How are you?” 

“T am much better, thank you, Sally.” 

“Yer lookin’ like yerself a bit,” said Sal, with 
her arms akimbo, “sensible like, too. Lor, the 
heap of rot you have been a-talkin’ about Mince’em 
Lane, and murder, and your father, and my fa- 
ther, poor dear! Quite off yer ‘ed, miss—wasn’t 
she, now? Quite—” 

“You'll talk her off her head again, if you 
don’t mind, Sarah,” Lydia said, sharply, and yet, 
I thought, meaningly ; “she’s not well enough to 
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be talked to yet. 
didn’t 1?” 

“So yer did, I ’ain’t forgot; on’y,” she added, 
“T am glad to see her lookin’ bright, I am in- 
deed. It ain’t nat’ral—it wasn’t nat’ral—to see 
her a-laying like a himidge, and I couldn’t help 
a-sayin’ I was glad to see her better. No offense, 
I hope, miss—no offense to either on yer? I’m 
dumb enuf now. Yer see.” 

After this Sal rather overdid it, by keeping her 
thick lips firmly closed, and walking about the 
room with her eyes half shut, as if in ignorance 
of my existence. Presently I felt myself caught 
up in her arms like a baby and deposited tender- 
ly upon the second bed, and covered over with 
great care; and I could smile at the studied way 
she kept her head averted from me, snorting 
with a formidable loudness that suggested a won- 
derful coffee-grinding machine in the window of 
the grocer’s next door to Mrs. Bonds. 

I was disposed to talk. In my heart I had al- 
ready begun to resent another mystery thrust 
upon me. 

“ How is Isaac—your father, I mean ?” I asked. 

Sal did not reply. She continued to stare at 
Lydia, who nodded as if giving her permission to 
reply, and yet to reply with caution, or I mistook 
my half-sister’s warning glance. 

“The old chap’s well enuf,” she said; “ trust 
him for being all right, and takin’ care of his- 
self. Oh yes, don’t yer fret about him, Miss Mud. 
He’s bloomin’.” 

Sal was a bad actress. She overdid her du- 
plicity. She had passed over forty years of life 
in such open and free conversation, speaking 
with such amazing frankness and breadth of 
style, that to be put upon her guard, even for 
five minutes, was too great a strain for her. 

“T wonder what vou are trying to keep back 
from me?” I said, quietly; “what are you two 
afraid of telling me?” 

“There, now! wot did I say?” cried Sal, at 
once. “Jest yer listen to her, miss. No doin’ 
her, is there, now ?” 

Lydia was pummelling and shaking the bed, 
and professed not to hear, so I continued my ap- 
peal to Sally Garboush. 

“IT know I am not strong yet,” I said; “ but it 
will weaken me far more, excite me far more, to 
keep the truth back than to let me know the 
worst. Iam stronger than you think.” 

“There, now !” cried Sal, again admiringly, but 
still with the same set expression of countenance ; 
“jest yer hear her, do! Lor, let her know the 
wust—wot is it? It isn’t anythink to her—it’s 
my lookout, not hern, and see how I bear it. 
Stunnin’.” 

“It’s your trouble, Sally 2” I repeated. 

“Yes, that’s it. On’y mine. Nothink to do 
with yer a bit.” 

I looked at Lydia, who was surveying me 
through her glasses from the other side of my 
bed. 

“T can guess,” I said. 

“No, I’m blest if ever you’d dreamin of sich a 
thing,” cried Sal, with vehemence. “ Yer’re a 
darned sight too sharp for yer age, gal, but yer 
not as sharp as that.” 

“It’s about your father 2” I said. 

“ Loramussy !” exclaimed Sal. 

“ He’s in trouble—he’s in prison !” I said, try- 
ing to keep calm, but feeling very much disposed 
to scream; “‘ you can’t deny it, either of you.” 

*Lord’s truth—the girl’s a witch. How the 
blue devils did she come to guess it all?” cried 
Sal Garboush, sitting down on the bed which 
Lydia had been industriously shaking into shape 
for the night. “How could she get at it, with 
nobody nigh ’er to put it in ’er ’ed? I’m clean 
muddled and done for now !” 

“Get up, do,” cried Lydia; “ get off the bed— 
how can you be so foolish! Maud,” she said, 
turning to me, as Sal rose to her feet again, up- 
right and rigid, and obedient to command, “ this 
poor woman’s father was arrested two days ago 
on a charge of murdering Mr. Mackness, and he 
is remanded for a week. It is a false charge, a 
foolish charge, and he will soon be liberated, as I 
tell her, as we all tell her, and she thinks so too. 
He will be home again soon. There is nothing 
for any one to get excited about. And now you 
know the worst, you will not ask any more ques- 
tions, but keep very calm and quiet, dear, won’t 
you now, for all our sakes ?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Tt isn’t as if he’d done it either,” said Sal, 
quite cheerfully ; “he wuldn’t hurt a wurm—he’s 
as innersent as you and me and the pretty gal 
down-stairs — he cuddn’t murder nobody if he 
tried ever so bad—le’s as weak as a boiled rat, 
and that feelin’! Why, when he hit the peeler 
back he was as sorry arterward as ever he could 
be, because he’d shoved his finger in his eve. 
He’s never seen old Mackness in his life, and not 
like too neither now, that’s pretty sure! So if I 
don’t fret, why should you, Miss Mud”—she oft- 
en called me Miss Mud—* why should anybody ? 
He can prove his innersense—lots of coves ‘Il 
swear to his bein’ on Luggit Hill selling papers 
about the time the perlice says he was hanging 
round the ’ouse in Mince’em Lane. So he can’t 
swing for it. There ain’t no proof whatsumever ; 
not a scrap on it. How can there be ?—that’s wot 
I want to know—that’s wot—” 

“Sarah Garboush,” said Lydia, gravely, “ vou 
need not say any more. You have our sincerest 
sympathy in your distress, but that’s no reason 
why you should bawl the house down or frighten 
my sister.” 

“ Right yer air, miss,” said Sal; “I’m bottled 
up now, I was on’y afeard Miss Mud might think 
the old ‘un a bad ‘un after all, and he isn’t. A 
bit tryin’ to the temper, but then he’s getting 
drefful old, ver see. And then—” 

“] am quite ready for you, Sarah,” said my 
sister, 

“Oh, air yer?” 

Sal made immediately a friendly clutch at me, 
and once more I was raised like a baby in her 
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arms, and deposited in the bed which I had re- 
cently quitted. 

“Thank you; you can go now,” said Lydia, 
politely, as she hastily tucked me in ; “ you will be 
round at the usual time to put the shutters up?” 

“A course I will,” was the reply. ‘“ Ain’t I 
doin’ all the old cove’s work, so.as nobody shall 
miss him ?” 

“And you will not go over to the Feathers ?” 

“Not me!” said Sal; “not till he comes out 
agin. Nota drain.” 

And Sal looked as if she meant to keep her 
word as she passed from the room, nodding her 
head toward me, and giving me a gruff good- 
night. 

“There, Maud. Are you satisfied ?” inquired 
Lydia, when she had descended the stairs. 

“Yes. Iam glad all this has not been kept 
from me.” 

“And you will not brood upon it?” urged 
Lydia. “It can do no good, and may do you 
much harm.” 

“ Yes—that’s true.” 

“We are helpless in the matter—we can do 
nothing, save to give poor Isaac a character, if 
wanted—save to wish him well out of his diffi- 
culty,” said Lydia. ‘“‘ We are powerless, and this 
must not be a trouble of our own.” 

“Can we help it?” 

Lydia looked quickly at me, though her voice 
did not waver as she said: 

“Should it be one to us, because we have 
known this poor outeist, and tried to assist him 
in our little way?” said Lydia, “ Have we not 
enough trouble of our own ?” 

“This is ours, Lyd.” 

“No, no; don’t think that. 
think that?” 

“Or may be ours, very soon.’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Lydia, in 
a suppressed tone; “will you try and rest?” 

“If you like.” 

Lydia had brought up her work, and presently 
she was sitting at the dressing-table, half smoth- 
ered by surplices, and stitching busily, her eyes, 
through the glasses, taking stock of me at times, 
to make sure that I was none the worse for the 
revelation that had been made. 

And the surprise once over, I was not the 
worse. It seemed as if there were a new duty, 
in me to get strong now, in order to be of some 
good in the world, of service to my kind. It 
seemed to me even that I might be of use—that 
there were people waiting for my help, and that 
until I was about again they would stagger blind- 
ly on their way. Surely an odd, conceited fancy 
this, and I hope unlike me, but it had its weight 
with me then, as though I were a clever and far- 
seeing woman like my sister Lydia, instead of 
like myself! I could almost imagine in my self- 
absorption that they were waiting and praying 
for my better health—the whole of them—from 
Ella and her lever to this woman with the glasses, 
from Ben Wellmore to She-Woif Sal—from my 
father, a new Dives from an almshouse, to Isaac 
Garboush, the Lazarus apart from him—and yet 
linked to him by very contrast—by the story with 
a murder in it, by the shadows of the night 
wherein they had looked into each other’s face 
before drifting into the streets beyond Ethel- 
burga Buildings, wherein lay Richard Mackness 
done to death. 

Yes, I tried to rest, as Lydia had advised. I 
lay very still; I closed my eyes, and presently 
she thought I was asleep. They were very noisy 
in the street outside that night, and after Sal 
had put the shutters up as deputy to the man in 
prison, I could hear the murmur of the crowd 
like the fretting of an angry sea on a rock-bound 
coast. 

I did not speak again till Lydia had gathered 
up her work and was preparing to depart. 

“ Good-night,” she said, leaning over me and 
kissing me, when she saw I was awake. 

“ Good-night, Lyd.” 

“T am so glad you are better—that you are 
bearing up. Home hasn’t been the same without 
you, Maud.” 

“That Isaac Garboush—did he—” 

“We will talk of him to-morrow,” she inter- 
rupted, hastily. 

“Do you think he could have possibly done 
the murder ?” 

“No, no. Good-night.” 

And then Lydia hastened away, and I thought 
of other questions which I should have been glad 
to put to her before her departure. Still to- 
morrow would do. I could do no good by half 
a hundred questions. I would try and rest, I 
thought at last, philosophically. But when Ella 
had come up for good—sent upstairs quickly by 
Lydia so that I should not be disturbed out of 
my first sleep—I beckoned her toward me, full 
of a new restlessness, a new anxiety. 

* Will you give me my purse, Ella?” I asked. 

“What for?” was Ella’s reply. 

“There is a little money in it. 
wanted down-stairs.”’ 

“Yes, we’re short of money. The poor-rate 
gobbler called yesterday for the ‘last applica- 
tion,” said Ella; “ but we’re not likely to have 
another call from him to-night. In fact, bless his 
old flinty heart, he says he'll wait till Tuesday.” 

“T should like my purse, please.” 

“Tt must be to make sure I haven't taken any- 
thing,” cried Ella, with alaugh. ‘ Where is it?” 

“In the pocket of the dress I wore when I 
came home.” 

“Ts it not safe enough there ?” asked my sister. 

But when Ella found it and gave it into my 
hands, to her surprise I asked her to place it un- 
der my pillow. She smiled again at my precau- 
tion—it amused her—it was the fancy of the in- 
valid. 

“Why, you're as bad as Lydia,” she said; “so 
careful !” 

“Tt seems safer, that’s all. If the house should 
be robbed,” I explained, rather clumsily. 

When Ella was asleep, I was strong enough to 
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find my purse again, to open it, to look at its 
contents by the light of the lamp turned down 
and burning low on the wash-stand. The card 
which Richard Mackness had given to my father 
was gone. It was just as I had feared! 





CHAPTER XXV. 
GETTING STRONG. 


Ir has often been a matter of surprise to me 
why I did not relapse into the delirium stage of 
my illness again at the news of Isaac Garboush’s 
arrest, followed as it was by the disappearance 
of the card which old Mr, Mackness had given 
my father, and which at the last moment my fa- 
ther had thought better to trust to my safe-keep- 
ing. And now it had disappeared, and I was left 
to speculate as to which of three women inter- 
ested in my illness had seized upon a proof which 
might hang or save a fellow-creature. 

Still I did not fall ill under this new compli- 
eation of affairs; on the contrary, I gathered 
strength to resist. I was surrounded by plot- 
ters, by people who were working in the dark— 
for or against the interests of the Protheroes, it 
was doubtful which—and it was necessary to be 
up and stirring, to be prepared. I could not 
speak of the missing card; I could only watch 
and wait. 

All went on in our little world very much the 
same, with no one particularly excited or on the 
alert. Lydia and Ella stitched at surpliees for 
fourteen hours a day, and presently I was down 
in their midst, allowed to work “ half-time,” to be 
pampered by an easy-chair, and beef-tea mix- 
tures, till I was quite myself again. This was 
after the second examination of Isaac Garboush, 
when for want of any fresh evidence he was dis- 
missed as “a bad job”—as a somebody to keep 
an eye upon, but against whom there was only 
the merest shred of evidence. 

On the evening of his release he stepped into 
the shop, at a quarter past ten to the minute, and 
walked toward the corner shelf where the key 
was, just as if nothing had happened to disturb 
the even tenor of his business career. 

“ Good-evenin’,” he said, in his usual way. 

“Tam glad to see you back, Isaac,” said Ella, 
who was behind the counter at the time; “I 
heard this morning you were liberated.” 

“It was in the papers— yes,” replied Isaac. 
“Mild night, ain’t it ?” 

“T suppose we shall not see much of Sally 
now ?” said Ella. 

“S’pose not,” he replied. 
goin’ on?” 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“T thought she would,” remarked Isaac, “’cos 
she said she would.” 

After this Isaac went outside and put the shut- 
ters up. 

‘“‘He’s not wonderfully communicative,” said 
Ella to us. “ Perhaps he does not like to talk 
of it.” 

“Then I wouldn’t talk of it to him,” said 
Lydia. ‘ What’s the use? It’s too terrible a 
story.” 

“And it’s nothing to do with us,” Ella added, 
thoughtfully, “save that Mr. Mackness’s death 
has been worth a thousand pounds to father.” 

“T wouldn’t look at it in that light,” answered 
Lydia, with a perceptible shiver. 

“Why not?” 

“It’s like saying we are glad the man was 
murdered.” 

“T don’t see that,” I exclaimed. 

“Glad!” added Ella. “Why, what a differ. 
ence the man’s death has made to us—the man 
we never knew—we don’t remember to have 
seen. What a difference!” 

She sat down before the fire to think of it 
again. She sat with clasped hands wondering at 
it all, and no one interrupted her reverie. With 
her the difference had been great indeed; she 
knew not the height and depth of it yet, for 
Hugh Mackness had not come to tell her the 
whole story. He had written one or two more 
letters, which Ella had read, torn up, and dropped 
the fragments into the fire without any comment 
upon the news which might have been conveyed 
to her—letters which she never answered, I was 
certain. One could almost imagine she had be- 
come reconciled to the position, that she had 
never cared much for Hugh Mackness, that she 
was prepared to live on without another thought 
of him, she was so calm and quiet over her work, 
so full of spirits when a semblance of better 
health came back to me, as if she wished to 
prove it was the truth she had told me when she 
had said if I got well she would be content with 
anything in life for herself. 

As Isaac came in the shop again to put the 
key back in its place, the parlor door was wide 
open, and Lydia and I both gave him good-even- 
ing, and hoped he was well. 

“I’m none the wus,” he said; “ reg’lar hours, 
yer see.” 

He was going away when it struck him that it 
was etiquette to inquire concerning my health. 

“You've been mortal bad, Sal says,” he re- 
marked, 

*T have been ill, Isaac ; but I am strong again 
now.” 

“You don’t look it,’ he remarked. 
night.” 

“Good-night,” I said. 
now ?” 

“She's at the Feathers.” 

“Oh! good gracious !” exclaimed Lydia ; “ what 
a pity!” 

“Specs shell get into a rumpus afore they 
shut; but it’s ’scusable.” 

“Where's the excuse, I should like to know?” 
asked my half-sister, indignantly. 

“She’s glad I’m out agin, yer see. 
lot o’ good feelin’ in Sal. 
once more. 

He went his way in a somewhat depressed 
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mood, I fancied ; 
cies now. 

Ella noticed that he crossed the road and stood 
looking in through the swing-doors of the Fea- 
thers for a while, holding a conversation prob- 
ably with his stalwart daughter at the bar, who 
was dispensing drinks to various friends and ac- 


but I was always full of fan- 


quaintances, all glad to have drink at Sal’s ex- 
pense. Then he was seen to trot his way rapid- 


ly down the street away from kith and kin. 

~ After the shop door was closed there was a lit- 
tle talk about the fresh air and exercise which it 
was considered necessary that I should take once 
a day. Once in every twenty-four hours, as a 
rule, at odd times and seasons, when the oppor- 
twnity could be most conveniently snatched, I was 
paraded out of Fisher Street, with Lydia or Ella 
as my escort—my knees not being considered 
sufficiently trustworthy to be let out by them- 
selves, and having a tendency to knock together 
in an uninteresting and unromantic fashion. 

“You must get as much air as you can,” 
Edmistoun had said in his parting visit, and 
when he was receiving his last two shillings and 
sixpence, which trifling formality always wound 
up his call. “If you can not get it in the day- 
time you must take it after dark, A turn round 
Soho Square, for instance, will do you good, when 
the night’s fine.” 

“ Would the sea-side bring her round ?” asked 
Ella of him, 

“Of course it ot pol said Mr. Edmistoun. 

“ At this time of year?’ 

“ At this time of year—certainly.” 

“ Bournemouth, for instance ?” 

“Bournemouth is a capital place in Novem- 
ber,” said Mr. Edmistoun, “Have you friends 
there?” 

“My father is on a tour,” said Ella, so gravely 
that Mr. Edmistoun was impressed, and neither 
Lydia nor I could help struggling with a smile. 
“He is doing the Hampshire coast thoroughly.” 

“An artist ?” asked the doctor, who was curi- 


Mr. 


ous, 

“No. No profession.” 

“ Quite the gentleman,” the doctor said, almost 
satirically. 

“Yes. Quite.” 

“Oh, indeed. He should take care of your 


sister for a week or two.” 

Mr. Edmistoun went his way to his little shop 
in an adjacent street, where he also carried on 
the business of chemist and druggist, and sold 
various kinds of sweetstuff, and when not 
his rounds, was to be discovered with a green 
baize apron on behind the counter, polishing his 
bottles and waiting patiently for those in-door 
customers who were not numerous enough to 
make labor “sweet and profitabie.” In fact, Mr. 
Edmistoun, with a wife and thirteen children, 
was about as poor as most folk in the Soho quar- 
ter, and his children almost as disreputable in 
their general appearance. It was rumored that 
the School Board officer had been looking him 
up concerning those children, and he had routed 
the school authorities at the police court by prov- 
ing to the learned magistrate’s satisfaction that 
the young ones were all “up to standard,” hav- 
ing been taught by himself and partner in their 
hours of leisure—which must have been before 
eight in the morning or after twelve o'clock at 
night, when, after despairing of further patron- 
age, Mr. E. put out his gas—as throughout the 
day the young Edmistouns were swarming all 
over the parish. Still he was a clever man; ev- 
erybody said so, Soho way, and why he had set- 
tled down to this poor neighborhood, and to his 
poor practice in it, no one could explain. He did 
not know himself—but there he was. 

And under his advice, and after he had left 
me, with a sigh over one more patient off his 
hands, I found fresh air was good for me, and 
that my strength was coming back,if not quite 
so rapidly as I could wish. 

When I was well enough to be obstinate—a 
very interesting stage in convalescence this is al- 
ways—I did not go out every day. I knew that 
I was taking my sisters fiom work in the daytime 
when work was pressing, and after supper I was 
sure they were tired out, hence I made excuses 
for myself, so as not to be too great a nuisance 
as an invalid. 

But on the evening of Isaac Garboush’s re-ap- 
pearance Ella was very anxious I should have 
fresh air that night. It was a close night for 
November, the rooms were stuffy, she should be 
glad of fresh air herself for a few minutes, and 
Lydia seconded the suggestion. It had been a 
long and a hard day’s work ; I knew they were 
both tired,and I was a trifle firmer than usual 
in clinging to the back parlor, and in professing 
that I did not care for the trouble of fetching 
my hat and jacket from above-stairs. 

“Very well,” said Lydia; “it’s no use foreing 
you out, That does more harm than good.” 

I was relieved by Lydia’s giving in, and then I 
became conscious of a steady look in Ella’s eyes, 
of a sudden movement of her lips, which signified 
an entreaty for me to alter my decision. Ella 
wanted to speak to me alone, to get out info the 
streets with me, I was certain. 

“T don’t mind going once or twice round Soho 
Square,” I said. 

“Vl get your things,” cried Ella, with alacrity. 

She ran upstairs, and was quickly down agai: 
dressed, and with my hat and jacket in her 
hands. 

“T am half a mind to come with you both,” 
said Lydia, “if I should not be in the way.” 

“T—I don’t think we should all three leave the 
house,” said Ella; “it isn’t quite safe.” 

‘Very well,” answered Lydia at once. 

As Ella went first into the shop, Lydia startled 
me by saying, in a low tone, 

“ Don’t lose sight of her.” 

I turned quickly, but Lydia was folding up her 
work for the night, and did not look toward me. 
She had given me a hint, and that was enough, 
she thought. 


roing 
going 





When the shop door was closed behind us I 
put my arm through Ella’s, and said, 

“You wanted to get out, I see.” 

“Yes,” answered Ella. 

“Why?” 

“To meet him.” 

“ Has he written again ?” 

“Yes. He is waiting in the square for me.” 

“Would it not be better that I kept in the 
background ?” 


“No. I want you,” she replied. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE MEETING IN THE SQUARE. 


THERE was only the length of a street and a 
half between our haberdashery establishment 
and Soho Square, and in less than five minutes 
we were in the gloomy precincts of that thor- 
oughfare. A strange, dull, dead place is always 
Soho Square after night-fall; even the roar of 
Oxford Street, distant but a stone’s-throw, does 
not tend to enliven it, but to render it more sol- 
emn. It is a square unlike most others of its 
class, and as a square, pure and simple, has gone 
more utterly to seed. Most of the big houses, 
where rank and fashion have once flourished, 
are wholesale manufactories, and these business- 
es closed for the day, there remain only huge 


blocks of blackness, with a faint shimmer of 
light, perhaps, from an upstairs window. The 


societies which are represented here, too, have 
been shut since 5 p.m., and their secretaries and 
clerks gone home, and the houses with soul and 
body in them, with lights behind the window- 
blinds, and life behind them, are few and far 
between. The broad plot of garden ground in 
the centre looks dark and unwholesome through 
the iron railings, and the trees are inky smears 
against a sky where stars are glistening. 

It was a well-chosen spot for a quiet interview, 
for a lovers’ meeting, for a long explanation— 
there would be few to interrupt them; a chance 
pedestrian flitting from Dean Street across an 
angle of the square to Oxford Street, a policeman 
to tramp by and survey them critically, as if very 
much surprised to see them, possibly a hansom 
cab making a short-cut to the Dials or Cran- 
bourne Street, and rousing the echoes as it rat- 
tled by. There was plenty of fresh air to be 
always found here, though, and one need not 
trouble to dress with any great degree of style 
whilst in search of it. And it was near home— 
close to Fisher Street and those slums round 
about Fisher Street which gigantic lodging-houses 
for the masses have now in a great degree re- 
placed. 

Ella and I walked completely round the four 
long strips of pavement without meeting the 
gentle man of whom we were in search, 

“Do you think he will come?” I asked, and 
they were the first words we had spoken in the 
square itself. 

* He is sure to come!” said Ella, 

“Something may have detained him,” I sug- 
gested, 

“No. I think not,” was the calm reply. 

After a few moments’ silence again I said, 

“Why did you wish me to be a witness to this 
interview, Ella?” 

“1 do not want to meet him alone.” 

“You have lost all faith in him ?” 

“Yes. Ben was right.” 

“ Ben!” 

“He mistrusted him,” said Ella; “he always 
hinted to me that the man was not what he 
seemed, and I always hated Ben for saying so. 
You know !” 

“T guessed it might be. 
my reply. 

“ And Ben Wellmore was right. And I think 
I hate him just as much—perhaps more—for be- 
ing right,” said Ella, gloomily. 

“ Ella,” I said, “1 wish you and Hugh Mack- 
ness were not going to meet to-night.” 

“ Have we not been long enough without meet- 
ing?” she asked, with a little hard laugh that 
was not pleasant to listen to, 

“Or I wish I had not come. 
am 1?” 

“Of great use.’ 

“1 can not see that.” 

“You will presently.” 

“IT shall be terribly in the way.” 

“No, no. You will keep me strong. And you 
are wanted as a witness,” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Hush! Here he is.” 

She had quick eyes, or that instinet—that odic 
foree—which tells you the man is near whose life 
affects your own was very strong with her that 
night. 

In the distance, coming down the full length 
of the square which is ina line with Greek Street, 
was a tall figure walking very fast. He advanced 
at once toward us, and it was*Hugh Mackness, as 
Ella had said. 

He was.in evening dress, which an open over- 
cout displayed ; he was smoking, but he pitched 
his cigar into the roadway as he approached us, 
He held out his hand to Ella as he raised his hat, 
but Ella did not shake hands with him ; he turn- 
ed: to me,and I shook hands-—not seeing any 
good and just reason why I should not, and yet 
wishing an instant after ward that I had not done 
so either. 

“You have brought Maud,” he said to Ella, in 
evident surprise. 

oy Yes.” 

“ Perhaps it’s as well,” he added, quickly. 
have no secrets now. 
know the truth.” 

“T have brought Maud with me to hear all the 
truth too,” she said, very steadily and firmly ; “ it 
is right she should—it is in justice to myself.” 

“In justice! Who accuses you of—anything ?” 
he asked, a little petulantly ; “and-what has jus- 
tice to do with it, Ella ?” 





I did not know,” was 


Of what use 
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“ A good deal.” 

“You are cruel to meet me like this—to be so 
quick to leap to a conclusion, without waiting for 
any explanation, apology, regret—bitter regret, in- 
deed, Ella,” he cried, passionately, “for all the 
folly and misery of which I have been the cause.” 

“The folly, perhaps,” said Ella; “ where is the 
misery ?”” . 

“The misery to me, I mean.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” was the scornful 
answer. “I was afraid you were taking the 
credit to yourself of having broken my heart.” 

“God forbid!” cried Hugh. 

He looked hard at her. He did not appear 
surprised in any degree at the manner of his re- 
ception. He had been prepared for it by her 
silence, and he understood Ella too—Ella’s tem- 
per, Ella’s pride—better than I did myself. 

And Ella was very firm now. . She had steeled 
herself for this interview ; she had prepared her 
little acrid speeches probably for days; she had 
guessed what was coming, what was to be the 
end of it, what Hugh Mackness would say to her 
in explanation, exculpation, and she was armed 
at all points. In her heart she was a woman 
deeply humiliated, and he was a man—it was 
probable—very deeply loved by her; but it was 
not Ellia’s part to let him know either of these 
truths. She was there to fight her own battle, 
and I had come as witness, and this was the be- 
ginning of the fray. 

“Well, say what you have to say, Mr. Mack- 
ness, and let me get home with my sister; 
has been ill.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” he s 
at me. “Shall we walk ?” 

a {Fg 

We went three abreast slowly round the square, 
and Mr. Mackness dashed into his subject, begin- 
ning in an embarrassed way, but gathering force 
of nerve as he proceeded. It was not an enviable 
position, for no man cares to look mean and cal- 
culating, and this was his first appearance in 
that character. He had been a generous and 
genial young fellow, we had always considered, 
and he had shown unmistakably that he had 
been fond of Ella, and hence we had taken to 
him and believed in him. 

“Ella, you know —I have already written to 
tell you—that my uncle’s death has made a seri- 
ous difference in my position. It has altered 
every thought of my life—it has compelled me 
to adopt a course against which my very soul re- 
volts, and yet which I am powerless to alter. I 
want you to see this, to understand this, and for- 
give me. If not to-night,” he added, quickly, as 
Ella tossed her head at this, “at some future 
time when you have thouglit the matter serious- 
ly out, and done me justice—when you see how 
impossible it is that I could act in any other 
way.” 

“Tam making no complaint,” said Ella, coldly. 
“You wish to end an acquaintance that should 
never have commenced, and which 
under a false name, and—it is ended. 
wish to continue it. 
Maud to tell you so.” 

“Yes. That is all very well,” he replied, 
gloomily ; “ that seems to settle the question, but 
it does not.” 

“Why not 2” 

“If L were the scamp you think me, this would 
be exactly che way I could wish you to answer 
me,” he said. 

“And so it is what you wish,” was the quick 
response ; “it is natural. You are going to be a 
rich man, and I am living at a poor shop in Soho. 
You are a gentleman—in your own estimation 
that is—and I am, in your estimation too, I dare 
say, only a work-girl. I have been what I be- 
lieve men like you call ‘ fair game’; you have led 
me on to think you cared for me, caring nothing 
all the while; and the position having become 
embarrassing and irksome, it is your wise policy 
to drop it. Let it be so, Mr. Mackness, but don’t 
ask me to listen to your excuses. I don’t care 
for your excuses, and I will not hear them.” 

“You are as hasty as ever, Ella. You are too 
quick,” he protested; “you will not let me ex- 
plain.” 

“Not to me,” said Ella. 

“What have you met me for, then ?” he asked. 

“For one particular reason,” she said, between 
her set white teeth now—“ to ask you to your face, 
before my sister here, whether it was your deliber- 
ate intention to betray me if you could ?” 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, 
ment. 

“Ella! Ella!” [half screamed at her in my own 
surprise, “* what do you mean ?” ; 

“Did you mean this 2” she asked him. 
me my answer, sir. I am waiting for it.” 

“You know I did not, Ella,” he cried, passion- 
ately. 

“Tt did not strike vou at any time,” she per- 
sisted, “that I was fast and common, fishing for 
attentions, dishonorable or otherwise, what mat- 
tered it, so that they were attentions from a man 
of your stamp, and kept you amused with me ? 
Did you not think it was my place to look upon 
you as a fast man in return, and be on guard or 
not, according to the degree of viciousness to 
which I had arrived? Did it not enter into your 
saleulations that should I, after a while, develop 
a virtue at which you were amazed and unpre- 
pared and disappointed — considering my sur- 
roundings, my manners, the dancing-room where 
you had met me first—that you could trump up 
a story that I was too good a girl to be deceived, 
and so sneak off, grinning at your cleverness in 
getting rid of me? All this is a false estimate ?” 

“Tt is,” he answered ; “it is like many men I 
meet, and hate, and have to shake hands with 
every day ; but it is not like me, I swear to God !” 

“I don’t believe you!” 

“But you shall,” he said, catching her by the 
wrist, for she would have left him without another 
word had he not stopped her by sheer force. “I 
will tell you what I thought you were instead of 
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this, and then we will part. I am glad you are 
here now, Maud,” he said, addressing me, “ be- 
cause at some future time you will be able to judge 
between us, to see me as | am, and how unjust she 
has been—to take my part even against her, as I 
hope you will.” 

[to BE CONTINUED. ] 





NSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. V. W.—Why not get red cloth or camel’s-hair for 
your daughter’s evening cloak, and put some red or 
brown feather trimming around it? Make it in visite 
shape, with square sleeves, rather than acircular. For 
her evening dress the white crape and surah will be 
very pretty ‘made by descriptions in late numbers of the 
Bazar. 

Jennie P.—Put your jet lace plain around your 
sleeves as cuffs, turning the scalloped edge upward. 
Then pass the remainder around the back of the neck, 
letting it extend as far as it will down each side quite 
ph a with the scallops turned toward the button- 


. H. M.—We do not advise you to bleach your 
“Tt it is so varied in color, you should cousult a 
dermatologist. 

Mary.—Send to Harper & Brothers for an illustrated 
catalogue of patterns, and also for a cut pattern of a 
tailor suit. 

Anxious Inquirer.—Your lace dress made up over 
white satin surah will be very handsome. Then use 
gay flowers and red velvet ribbon for draping it. Such 
lace dresses are also made over yellow, pearl-color, aud 
red satin. 

Rowtn's-roGg Brive. 





~Your blue dress will look well 
with light flesh pink. Your poplin will be handsome 
with darker velvet, gilt braid, and some light brown 
ar or else bindings or border of seal-skin. 

. F.—We can not recommend intelligence offices or 
te ir you what wages you should pay a lady'’s-maid 

J. C.—A lady with auburn hair and dark eyes 
would be classed as a blonde; of what type we can 
not say. 

Pauttne, OLp Sunsoemer, ApAu M., anp Oturrs.— 
It is not according to etiquette for a young lady to 
walk with a gentleman without an attendant, or to in- 
vite him to call on her. Suc h invitations should be 
given by hermother. Read Manners and Social Usages. 

X. ¥. Z.- ¥ -w-Year’s calls are entirely out of fashion. 

Mrs. H. We do not publish addresses in this 
column. ? Be re would be no impropriety in making 
the inguiry you suggest. 

J. W. C.—Of course the friends of an invalid should 
take care to return jelly-glasses, etc. 

Miss J. P.—Our answers in this column are gratui- 
tous, and our numerous correspondents must wait 
their turn. If you are a regular reader of the Bazar, 
you should know that we do not answer dress questions 
by mail. 

Donis. —Colored hems of handkerchiefs are still 
used ; they should be very narrow, from a fourth to a 
half inch wide, aud are intended for morning and for 
plain use, 

Neuiir.—Either seal brown, écru, or red velvet will 
make a pretty vest with your brown dress. 

Mippie-acep Scnsornmer.—The white muslin dress 
would be suitable with two or three deep gathered 
flounces edged with embroidery or with Valenciennes 
lace. The full gathered waist might be worn with a 
pointed Swiss girdle of velvet, with a velvet 
waist and sash. We can recommend no book on the 
subject you mention 

J. S.—We have no cut pattern of the flannel dress il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 32, Vol. XVII 

Quis-Quip.—A golden brown cloth dress with a short 
jacket of the same, all made in tailor style, or else the 
whole of blue English serge, will be useful as a travel- 
ling dress, and also for next spring. Doyleys are most 
used under finger-bow!ls, but some of the embroidered 
ones are 80 handsome that they are being used for pin- 
cushion covers and on mouchoir cases. Finger-bowls 
should be used after any meal. Toothpicks should not 
be put on the table. Read Manners and Social Usages 
for useful hints about table etiquette. It is proper tor 
a lady to wear slippers in the house at any time of day 





or else 





but gentlemen do not wear them at dinner. Have a 
protessional scourer clean your chamois vest. 

Mus. E. R. C.—Worsted lace — not fringe—can be 
furnished yon at any of the fashionable trimming 
stores. It is called yak lace, and also Angora lace. 


Brunrrre.—The brighter poppy red would be better 
for so young a lady, and you shouid use satin surah, 
not silk, under your black lac This black lace is 
rather “ elderly” for a girl of eighteen, and the re 
rah dress would be far more suitable if trimmed with 
ruffles of white or cream Oriental lace. The 








wrange- 


ment of your rooms is very convenient for entertain- 
ments. Any usual collation, with cake, fruit, ices, 
chicken salad, etc., is appropriate. 


E. M.—You want darker red velvet and some mix- 
ed red and gilt braid to trim your red wool dress. 

Sionor M.—Books are suitable holiday or other 
gifts to both ladies and gentlemen; a picture, a vase, 
fine stationery, candy, etc., are also acceptable gifts, 

E. A. M. M.—If the black lace is becoming around 
your neck, do not put white inside, but if not, you can 
ndd it. The jetted net sleeves are still used, but are 
now not always transparent. Satin merveilleux is still 
fashionable for house dresses, but not for entire suits 
to be worn in the street. For card etiquette consult 
Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of $1. 

Constant Reaver.—Bazar No. 52, Vol. X VIL, will tell 
you about wrappers and tea gowns, Silver braid can 
be obtained at any trimming store, and looks well on 
pale blue cashmere dresses for the house and navy blue 
cloth for the str Fur-lined circulars are worn as 
wraps in a carria for travelling, and by plainly dress- 





ed ladies on the street. Jetted passementerie, vel- 
vet, aud thread laces are used for trimming black silk 
dresses. 


H.—Make a short basqne with blue velvet vest, cuffs, 
and collar. Have the front and sides of the skirt laid 
in three wide panels, nearly the width of the silk, with 
a velvet band down the seams as if the silk were laid 
upou it. Then a short apron of the silk and two triple 
box pleats at the back from belt to foot will complete 
it. The plush jacket is suitable, and you could have a 
bonnet to match the jacket, have a crown of 
the silk and a velvet brim. Wear tan-colored undress. 
ed kid gloves. For the cloak get a blue or brown long 
dolman of cloth with a fur collar and cuffs. We do 
not publish designs at the reqnest of individual readers, 

G. W.—Get black Cheviot and make it in severe 
lor style for a travellin « for one 


tal- 


y dres wearlbg mouri- 


ing. Have a small black felt bonnet trimmed with the 
Cheviot, or else made entirely of the material. 
W. W. K.—On calling upon a young lady in a strange 


place you should always inquire also for the lady whom 
she is visiting, and who is supposed to be her chaperon, 

Lausine.—If you will examine the Bazars of last 
spring and summer, you will find many descriptions 
and illustrations of thin dresses, The blouse-waist 
Japped ov the bust and belted, with a skirt trimmed 


with embroidered flounces, and worn with a sash, is a 
pretty design for muslins. Another is a basque with 
an embroidered vest and sleeves; the lower skirt has 
flounces, and there is adeep apron over-skirt. A third 
skirt has four deep flounces covering the back, while 
the front bas but one flounce and a deep apron. For 
plainer dresses tuck the skirt nearly up to the gathered 
waist, and make a tucked yoke, aud tacleed sash to the 





full belted waist 

M. C.—Instead of a deep pleating have three panel 
breadthsof your silk with a fan pleating between each, 
amd scarf drapery below your large hips. Have a plain 
basque with jet ornaments set on flatly, as jet is worn 
in winter nod summer alike. silk with 
a vest and borders of velvet. Do not combine your vel- 
vets, but make a separate basque of the brocade velvet 
to alternate with that you now have. Have a brown 
cloth tailor dress for travelling. Read New York Fash- 
ious for designs 

D. M.—‘* Golden-beaver” furs are not suitable for 
mourning. 


Trim the greet 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avraor or “Juprte Suakespranr,” “A Prinorss oF 
Tauxe,” “* Mao.rop or Dare,” Ero, 


CHAPTER HI. 
ON THE LOCH, 


fPVHE wind howled considerably that night: 

Mr. Hodson did not sleep very well; and, 
lying awake toward morning, he came to the con- 
clusion that he had been befooled, or rather that 
he had befooled himself, with regard to that prodi- 
gy of a gamekeeper. He argued with himself 
that his mental faculties must have been dulled 
by the long day’s travel; he had come into the 
inn jaded and tired; and then finding himself 
face to face with an ordinarily alert and intrepid 
intellect, he had no doubt exaggerated the young 
man’s abilities, and made a wonder of him where 
no wonder was needed. That he was a person 
of considerable information, and showed common- 
sense, was likely enough. Mr. Hodson, in his 
studies of men and things, had heard something 
of the intelligence and education to be found 
among the working classes in Scotland. He had 
heard of the hand-loom weavers who were learned 
botanists ; of the stone-masons who were great 
geologists; of the village poets who, if most of 
their efforts were but imitations of Ferguson and 
Burns and Tannahill, would here and there, in 
some chance moment of inspiration, sing out 
some true and pathetic song to be taken to the 
hearts of their countrymen, and added to a trea- 
sure store of rustic minstrelsy such as no other 
nation in the world has ever produced, At the 
same time he was rather anxious to meet Strang 
again, the better to get the measure of him. And 
as he was also curious to see what this neighbor- 
hood into which he had penetrated looked like, 
he rose betimes in the morning—indeed, before 
the day was fully declared. 

The wind still moaned about the house, but 
outside there was no sign of any storm ; on the con- 
trary, everything was strangely still. The lake 
lay a dark lurid purple in the hollow of the en- 
cireling hills; and these, along the eastern hea- 
vens, were of the deepest and softest olive green ; 
just over them was a line of gleaming salmon red, 
keen and resplendent as if molten from a fur- 
nace; and over that again soft saffron dusky 
clouds, darkening in hue the higher they hung in 
the clear pale steel hues of the overhead sky, 
There was no sign of life anywhere—nothing 
but the birch woods sloping down to the shore ; 
the moorland wastes of the lower hills; and 
above these the giant bulk and solemn shadows 
of Ben Clebrig,+ dark against the dawn. It was 
a lovely sight; he began to think he had never 
before in his life felt himself so much alone. 
But whence came the sound of the wind that 
seemed to go moaning down the strath toward 
the purple lake ? 

Well, he made no doubt that it was up toward 
the north and west that the storm was brewing, 
and he remembered that a window in the sitting- 
room below looked in that direction: there he 
would be able to ascertain whether any fishing 
was to be practicable. He finished his dressing 
and went down. The breakfast table was laid; 
a mighty mass of peats was blazing cheerfully in 
the spacious fire-place. And the storm? Why, 
all the wide strath on this northern side of the 
house was one glow of yellow light in the now 
spreading sunrise; and still further away in the 
north the great shoulders of Ben Loyalt had 
caught a faint roseate tinge; and the same pale 
and beautiful color seemed to transfuse a large 
and fleecy cloud that clung around the snow- 
scarred peak. So he came to the conclusion that 
in this corner of the glen the wind said more than 
it meant, and that they might adventure on the 
loch without risk of being swamped or blown 
ashore. 

The slim, tall Highland lass made her appear- 
ance with further plenishings for the table, and 
“ Good-moarning,” she said, in her pretty way, in 
answer to his greeting. 

“Say, now, has that man come down from 
Tongue yet?” 

“No, sir,” said Nelly, “he wass no come down 
yet.” And then she looked up with a demure 
smile. “They would be keeping the New-Year 
at Tongue last night.” 

“Keeping the New-Year on the 14th of Jan- 
uary ?” 

“It’s the 12th is the usual day, sir,” she ex- 
plained, “ but that was Saturday, and they do not 
like a Saturday night, for they have to stop at 
twelve o'clock, and so most of them were for 
keeping it last night.” 

“Oh, indeed. Then the festive gentieman won't 
show up to-day ?” 

“But it is of no matter whateffer whether he 
comes or no, for I am sure that Ronald will be 
willing to lend a hand. Oh, lam sure of it. I 
will ask him myself.” 

“You will ask him %” was Mr. Hodson’s inter- 
nal soliloquy. “It is to you he will grant the fa- 
vor. Indeed,” 

Ile fixed his eyes on her. 

“He is a good-looking young fellow, that Ron- 
ald.” 

She did not answer that; she was putting the 
marmalade and the honey and the cream on the 
table. 

“ He is not married 2” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, now, when he thinks about getting mar- 
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ried, I suppose he'll pretty well have his choice 
about here?” 

“Indeed there iss others besides him,” said 
Nelly, rather proudly; but her face was red as she 
opened the door. 

Well, whether it was owing to the intervention 
of Nelly or not, as soon as Mr. Hodson was ready 
to start he found Ronald waiting for him without ; 
and not only that, but he had already assumed 
command of the expedition, having sent the one 
gillie who had arrived down to bale the boat. And 
then he would overhaul Mr, Hodson’s fishing-gear 
—examining the rods, testing the lines and traces, 
and rejecting all the spoon baits, angels, sand-eels, 
and what not that had been supplied by the Lon- 
don tackle-maker, for two or three of the familiar 
phantom minnows. Mr, Hodson could scarcely 
believe that this was the same man who last night 
had been discussing the disesiablishment of state 
churches and the policy of protecting native in- 
dustries. He had not a word for anything but 
the business before him; and the bold fashion in 
which he handled those minnows, all bristling 
with hooks, or drew the catgut traces through his 
fingers (Mr. Hodson shivered, and seemed to feel 
his own fingers being cut to the bone), showed 
that he was as familiar with the loch as with the 
hill-side or the kennel. 

“T’m not much on salmon-fishing myself,” the 
American remarked, modestly. ‘Guess you'll 
have to boss this campaign.” 

“ It’s rather early in the season, sir, I’m afraid,” 
was the answer. “ But we might get a fish after 
all; and if we do, it ll be the first caught in Scot- 
land this year, I warrant.” 

They set out and walked down to the shore of 
the loch; and there Mr. Hodson seated himself 
on the gunwale of the flat-bottomed coble, and 
watched the two men putting the rods together 
and fixing the traces. The day had now declared 
itself; wild and stormy in appearance, but fair 
on the whole, great floods of sunshine falling 
suddenly on the yellow slopes and the russet birch 
woods, and shadows coming as rapidly across 
the far heights of Clebrig, steeping the mount- 
ains in gloom. As for the gillie who had been 
proof against the seductions of keeping the New- 
Year, and who was now down on one knee biting 
catgut with his teeth, he was a man as tall and as 
sallow as Mr. Hodson himself, but with an added 
expression of intense melancholy and hopeless- 
ness. Or was that but temporary ? 

“Duncan doesna like that boat,” Ronald said, 
glancing at Mr. Hodson. 

The melancholy man did not speak, but shook 
his head gloomily. 

“Why?” 

As the gillie did not answer, Ronald said, “ He 
thinks there is no luck with that boat.” 

“That boat?” the gillie said, with an angry 
look toward the hapless coble. “She has the 
worst luck of any boat in Sutherland—tam her !” 
he added, under bis breath. 

“In my country,” the American said, in his 
slow way, “we don’t mind luck much; we find 
perseverance about as good a horse to win with 
in the end.” 

He was 800n to have his perseverance tried. 
Everything being ready, they pushed off from the 
shore, Ronald taking stroke oar, the gillie at the 
bow ; Mr. Hodson left to pay out the lines of the 
two rods, and fix these in the stern when about 
five-and-thirty yards had gone forth. At first, it 
is true, he waited and watched with a trifle of 
anxiety. He wanted to catch a salmon: it would 
be something to write about to his daughter; it 
would be a new experience for himself. But 
when time passed, and the boat was slowly row- 
ed along the loch at a measured distance from 
the shore, without any touch of anything coming 
to make the point of either rod tremble, he rather 
gave up his hope in that direction, and took to 
talking with Ronald, After all, it was not salm- 
on-fishing alone that had brought him into these 
wilds, 

““T suppose it is really too early in the season,” 
he observed, without much chagrin. 

“ Rayther,” said Ronald. 

“ Rawther,” said the melancholy gillie. 

But at that instant something happened that 
startled every one of them out of his apathy. 
The top of one of the rods was violently pulled 
at, and then there was a long, shrill yell of the 
reel. 

“There he is, sir! there he is, sir!” Ronald 
called. 

Mr. Hodson made a grab blindly—for he had 
been looking at the scenery around—at one of 
the rods. Itwas the wrong one. But before he 
knew where he was Ronald had got hold of the 
other, and raised the top so as to keep a strain on 
the fish. The exchange of the rods was effected 
ina moment. Then when Ronald had wound in 
the other line and put the rod at the bow, he took 
to his oar again, leaving Mr. Hodson to fight his 
unknown enemy as best he might, but giving him 
a few words of direction from time to time, qui- 
etly, as if it were all a matter of course. 

* Reel in, sir, reel in; keep an even strain on 
him ; let him go if he wants.” 

Well, the fish was not a fierce fighter; after 
the first long dash he scarcely did anything; he 
kept boring downward, with a dull, heavy weight. 
It seemed easy work; and Mr. Hodson—tri- 
umphant in the hope of catching his first salmon 
—was tempted to call aloud to the melancholy 
gillie: 

“ Well, Dunean, how about luck now ?” 

“T think it’s a kelt,” the man answered, mo- 
rosely. 

But the sinister meaning of this reply was not 
understood. 

“T don’t know what you call him,” said Mr. 
Hodson, holding on with both hands to the long, 
lithe grilse-rod that was bent almost double. 
“Celt or Saxon, I don’t know; but I seem to 
have got a good grip of him.” 

Then he heard Ronald say, in an under-tone, to 


the gillie; 





“A kelt? No fears, The first rush was too 
heavy for that.” 

And the gillie responded, sullenly, 

“ He’s following the boat like a cow.” 

“ What is a kelt, anyway ?” the American call- 
ed out. “Something that swims, I suppose? It 
ain’t a man ?” 

“T hope it’s no a kelt, sir,” said Ronald, but 
doubtfully. 

“But what is a kelt, then, when he’s at 
home ?” 

“A salmon, sir, that hasna been down to the 
sea: we'll have to put him back if he is—” 

Whirr! went the reel again; the fish, kelt or 
clean salmon, had struck deep down. 

“That’s no kelt,” Ronald said instantly, “or 
else he’s as big as a shark.” 

But the melancholy creature at the bow was 
taking no further interest in the fight. He was 
sure it was a kelt.. Most likely the minnow 
would be destroyed. Maybe he would break the 
trace. Buta kelt it was. He knew the luck of 
this “tammed” boat. 

The struggle was a tedious one. The beast 
kept boring down with the mere force of its 
weight, but following the coble steadily; and 
even Ronald, who had been combating his own 
doubts, at length gave in: he was afraid it was a 
kelt. Presently the last suspicion of hope was 
banished. With a tight strain on him, the now 
exhausted animal began to show near the sur- 
face of the water—his long eel-like shape and 
black back revealing too obviously what manner 
of a creature he was. But this revelation had no 
effect on the fisherman, who at last beheld the 
enemy he had been fighting with so long. He 
grew quite excited. A kelt?—he was a beautiful 
fine fish! If he could not be eaten, he could be 
stuffed. Twenty pounds he was, if an ounce !— 
would he throw back such a tropliy into the 
loch ? 

Ronald was crouching in the stern of the boat, 
the big landing-net in his hand, watching the 
slow circling of the kelt as it was being hauled 
nearer and nearer. His sentiments were of a 
different kind. 

“Ah, you ugly brute! ah, you rascal! ah— 
ah!” and then there was a deep scoop of the 
landing-net; and the next minute the huge eel- 
like beast was in the bottom of the boat, Duncan 
holding on to its tail, and Ronald gripping it by 
the gills, while he set to work to get the minnow 
out of its jaws. And then without further ado, 
and without stopping to discuss the question of 
stuffing, the creature was heaved into the water 
again, with.a parting benediction of “ Bah, you 
brute!” It took its leave rapidly. 

“Well, it’s a pity, sir,’ Ronald said; “that 
would have been a twenty-four-pound salmon if 
he had been down to the sea.” 

“Tt’s the luck of this tammed boat,” Duncan 
said, gloomily. 

But Mr. Hodson could not confess to any such 
keen sense of disappointment., He had never 
played so big a fish before, and was rather proud 
that so slight a grilse-rod and so slender a line 
should (of course with some discretion and care- 
ful nursing on his part) have overmastered so 
big a beast. Then he did not eat salmon; there 
was no loss in that direction. And as he had 
not injured the kelt in any way, he reflected that 
he had enjoyed half an hour’s excitement with- 
out doing harm to anything or anybody, and he 
was well content. So he paid out the two lines 
again, and set the rods; and began to renew his 
talk with Ronald touching the customs connected 
with the keeping of the New-Year., 

After all, it was a picturesque kind of occupa- 
tion, kelts or no kelts. Look at the scene around 
them: the lapping waters of the loch, a vivid 
and brilliant blue when the skies were shining 
fair, or black and stormy again when the clouds 
were heavy in the heavens; and always the per- 
manent features of the landscape—the soft yel- 
lows of the lower straths, where the withered 
grass was mixed with the orange bracken; the 
soft russet of the leafless birch woods fringing 
the shores of the lake; the deep violet shadows 
of Ben Clebrig’stretching up into the long swathes 
of mist; and then the far amphitheatre of hills 
—Ben Hee, and Ben Hope, and Ben Loyal—with 
sunlight and shade intermingling their ethereal 
tints, but leaving the snow streaks always spark- 
ling and clear. He got used to the monotony of 
the slow circling of the upper waters of the lake. 
He forgot to watch the points of the rods. He 
was asking all kinds of questions about the stags 
and the hinds, about ptarmigan and white hares 
and roe, about the price of sheep, the rents of 
crofts, the comparative wages of gillies and shep- 
herds and foresters and keepers and stalkers, 
and the habits and customs of land agents and 
factors. And at length when it came to lunch- 
time, and when they landed and found for him 
a sheltered place under the lee of a big rock, 
and when Ronald pointed out to him a grassy 
bank, and said, rather ruefully : 

“T dinna like to see that place empty, sir. 
That’s where the gentlemen have the salmon 
laid out that they may look at them at lunch- 
time.” 

Mr. Hodson, as he opened the little basket 
that had been provided for him, answered, cheer- 
fully enough: 

“My good friend, don’t you imagine that I 
feel like giving it up yet. I’m not finished with 
this lake, and I'll back perseverance against luck 
any day. Seems to me we've done very well so 
far; I’m content.” - 

By-and-by they went back into the coble again, 
and resumed their patient pursuit; and there is 
little doubt that by this time Ronald had come 
to the conclusion that this stranger who had 
come amongst them was a singularly odd and 
whimsical person. It was remarkable enough 
that he should have undertaken this long and 
solitary journey in order to fish for salmon, and 
then show himself quite indifferent as to wheth- 
er he got any or not; and it was scarcely human 





for any one to betray no disappointment what- 
ever when the first fish caught proved to be a 
kelt; but it was still stranger that a man rich 
enough to talk about renting a deer forest should 
busy himself with the petty affairs of the very 
poorest people around. Why, he wanted to know 
how much Nelly the house-maid could possibly 
save on her year’s wages, whether she was sup- 
posed to lay by something as against her wed- 
ding day, or whether any of the lads about 
would marry her for her pretty face alone. And 
when he discovered that Mr. Murray, the inn- 
keeper, was about to give a New-Year supper 
and dance to the lads and lasses of the neigh- 
borhood, he made no scruple about hinting plain- 
ly that he would be glad of an invitation to join 
that festive party. 

“Not if I'm going to be anything of a wet 
blanket,” he said, candidly. “My dancing days 
are over, and I’m not much in the way of sing- 
ing; but Pll tell them an American story, or I'll 
present them with a barrel of whiskey, if that 
will keep the fun going.” 

“Tm sure they'll be very glad, sir,” Ronald 
said, “if ye just come and look on. When there’s 
gentlemen at the Lodge they generally come down 
to hear the pipes, and the young gentlemen have 
a dance too,” 

“What night did you say?” 

“ Monday next, sir.” 

Well, he had only intended remaining here for 
a day or two, to see what the place was like, but 
this temptation was too great. Here was a fa- 
mous opportunity for the pursuit of his favorite 
study—the study of life and manners. This, had 
Ronald but known it, was the constant and en- 
grossing occupation that enabled this contented 
traveller to accept with equanimity the ill luck 
of kelt-catching ; it was a hobby he could carry 
about with him everywhere; it gave a continu- 
ous interest to every hour of his life. He cared 
little for the analyses of science; he cared less 
for philosophical systems ; metaphysics he laugh- 
ed at; but men and women—the problems of 
their lives and surroundings, their diverse for- 
tunes and aspirations and dealings with each oth- 
er—that was the one and constant subject that 
engrossed his interest. No doubt there was a 
little more than this ; it was not merely as an ab- 
stract study that he was so fond of getting-to know 
how people lived. The fact was that, even after 
having made ample provision for his family, he 
still remained possessed of a large fortune; his 
own expenditure was moderate, and he liked to 
go about with the consciousness that here or 
there, as occasion served, he could play the part 
of a little Providence. It was a harmless vanity ; 
moreover, he was a shrewd man, not likely to be 
deceived by spurious appeals for charity. Many 
was the young artist whom he had introduced to 
buyers; many the young clerk whom he had 
helped to a better situation; more than one 
young woman in the humblest of circumstances 
had suddenly found herself enabled to purchase 
her wedding outfit (with a trifle over,toward the 
giving her greater value in her lover’s eyes), 
through the mysterious benevolence of some un- 
known benefactor. This man had been brought 
up in a country where every one is restlessly 
pushing forward; and being possessed of abun- 
dant means and a friendly disposition, it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world that here or 
there, at a fitting opportunity, he should lend a 
helping hand. And there was always this possi- 
bility present to him—this sense of power—as 
he made those minute inquiries of his into the 
conditions of the lives of those amongst whom 
he chanced to be living. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.) 





TOBOGGANING AND ITS 
COSTUME. 
“ N? exercise is healthful unless it gives plea- 
sure,” writes an English physician in an 
essay on athletic sports. And the writer goes 
on to prove that even violent exercise can be 
made beneficial if mind and body work harmo- 
niously, or, in other words, if the physical exer- 
tion is made an amusement and not a duty. 

The Canadians seem to have proved the cor- 
rectness of this theory, or at least have been of 
all people the most successful in discovering a 
greater variety of ways for combining exercise 
with pleasure, and thus illustrating the doctor's 
maxiin, 

Another theory of this same writer is, that in 
order to derive the greatest amount of benefit 
and enjoyment from out-door amusements the 
taste for them must be inherited. Here again 
our friends “across the line” have the advantage 
over us. We have only an acquired taste for 
such things, and the enjoyment of them is con- 
fined to a comparative few. Those of us who 
have leisure and means to afford the pleasure 
ride after the hounds, play polo, etc.; but after all 
it is done very much more as a matter of fash- 
ion than genuine recreation, and carries with it a 
constant sense of imitation and effort. 

To a Canadian these enjoyments, and many 
which are unknown to us, are as natural as his 
English or Scotch aunt, and he enters into them 
with an almost childish zest. 

Throughdut the Dominion, people of all ages 
and classes indulge in athletic games, norare their 
recreations reserved only for the male portion of 
the community. Except among the Indians, we do 
not remember ever having seen a young woman 
handle a lacrosse, but it is not an uncommon 
thing to find fine cricketers among the Canadian 
girls ; they gallop ‘‘ across country,” taking fences 
and ditches as fearlessly as their brothers, think 
nothing of toiling up miles of mountain path 
in a snow-shoe race, while no fear of frozen fin- 
gers deters them from “ tobogganing” for hours 
ata time. Tobogganing, snow-shoeing, and la- 
crosse are the most distinctively Canadian sports. 
Glorious ones they are, too, 
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The toboggan, as may easily be imagined, is 
of Indian origin. It was used by the squaws to 
haul their pappooses through the woods, and 
subsequently by the troops of Courcelles, Mont- 
calm, and Tracy for the transportation of regi- 
mental kits, but in our times is a vehicle of 
amusement only. It is long and narrow, made 
of light wood or bark, one end curling over to 
form a covering for the feet, and in the present 
day is softly cushioned. Having no runners, it 
lies close to the ice, and along each side is a thin 
rail by which you hold yourself steadily in place. 
Cords or reins coming from the foot - covering 
are held by the steerer, who rides behind, and 
guides it when two (as is generally the case) oc- 
cupy a toboggan. One might fancy that “ to- 
bogganing” was very like our “coasting,” but 
only let him try it once and he will find there 
is a vast difference. 

“What is it like?” we asked an American 
friend who had tried it. 

“My first experience,” she replied, “ was very 
much the same sensation I should expect to feel 
if I were suddenly dropped from the roof of a 
house; but now I have learned to hold my 
breath and enjoy the sport immensely.” It was 
about the most graphic description of toboggan- 
ing we have ever heard. 

Montreal enjoys special facilities for this and 
all athletic sports, owing to its position, lying as it 
does at the foot of two hills, with a stretch of 
fair meadow-land between them. 

Mount Royal, one of these hills or mountains, 
is the public park and drive of the city, having 
fine broad roads to its summit. It also boasts 
the safest and best toboggan “slide.” These 
“slides” are trestle-works, fifteen to twenty feet 
high at the starting-point, according to the dis- 
tance to be travelled. Down the centre are 
grooved paths or tracks made as smooth and 
icy as if for skating purposes, and at either side 
is a foot-path by which the tobogganers return. 
These slides are built and owned by private 
clubs, and only members or their invited guests 
are allowed to use them. Montrealers, however, 
are exceedingly hospitable, and it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to obtain an invitation, when not only 
the privileges of the “slide,” but a toboggan and 
an experienced steerer, are placed at your service. 
In fact, there is a committee appointed whose 
duty it is to do the honors of the slide during the 
winter months, and show all possible courtesy to 
strangers. 

Tobogganing is generally done by parties of 
ladies and gentlemen, who meet at the platform 
at the top of the slide. A starter is in attend- 
ance, and also two men at the end of the route 
whose work is to stop the sleds, prevent if possi- 
ble any accident by collision or otherwise, and 
assist you in getting quickly out of the way of 
the swiftly following toboggan. Brush-wood fires 
are lighted to warm benumbed fingers and toes, 
and serve at night as beacons. 

Every toboggan carries a lady, and some think 
that much of the popularity of the amusement 
comes from this almost essential element. Then, 
too, there is just enough danger about this sport 
to make it delightfully exciting. 

Warmly wrapped up, the lady takes her seat 
on the soft cushions, her feet firmly braced against 
the front piece, which, as we said before, curls 
over and covers them, her hands grasping the 
rail at either side, the body thrown slightly back- 
ward. All will go well if she does not move, but 
woe betide the girl who stirs an inch to right or 
left! The slightest possible movement on her 
part, if the steerer is not prepared for it, and 
even then if not skillful in his management, can 
in a flash stand the toboggan on end, and give her 
and her escort a dive or somersault into the snow, 
if fortunate enough to escape with no more serious 
results. The steerer takes his place behind. His 
position is optional, but the general mode is to 
lie on the left side, propped on one arm, with the 
right leg extended, which is used for steering. 

“ Our invariable rule,” said a friend, “is to hold 
on to your girl, and there are critical moments 
when a very tight hold is absolutely necessary.” 

All being ready, the signal for the start is giv- 
en, and the descent begins. For one or two see- 
conds it seems gradual, but, like a flash, you feel 
as if suddenly thrown into space. Your heart 
seems to stop beating, you catch your breath, 
your brain whirls as you shoot through the air 
with the speed of an arrow ; but in an instant, and 
as suddenly, you feel the welcome crunch of the 
snow, into which there is a tumble topsy-turvy, and 
then a great hurry to pick yourselves up and get 
out of the way of your swiftly following neighbors. 

Then comes the wearisome trudge up-hill to 
the starting-point to do it all over again, and it 
takes from ten to fifteen minutes to walk back 
over the ground which you have tobogganed in 
as many seconds. Whole afternoons and moon- 
light evenings are spent in the enjoyment of this 
sport; after which there is the walk or drive 
home, and a good night’s rest assured after hours 
of pleasurable exercise. 

When evening parties visit the Mount Royal 
slide it is lighted by a line of flaming torches on 
either side, which, added to the fire-light at the 
foot, bring out the scene in most picturesque ef- 
fect. Up and down the slide two lines of tobog- 
ganers in their fanciful costume are in constant 
motion, while around the fire is an ever-changing 
group of happy, laughing faces. The whole scene 
of joyous life and color is thrown into relief by the 
background of majestic old trees and snowy fields 
and mountain-sides, while above is a moon-lit win- 
ter sky such as one can only see in that climate. 

The costume worn for tobogganing is at once 
comfortable, simple, and exceedingly pretty. It 
consists of a long double-breasted coat or gar- 
ment with a pointed hood made of a white blank- 
et. The striped border forms a trimming for 
the bottom, cuffs, and epaulets. It is worn by 
ladies over woollen skirts of red or blue to match 
the stripes in the blanket—a wide knitted sash 
of zephyr worsted belts it in at the waist—the 





long loops and ends finished with a ball or tassel 
falling at one side in front. Crocheted or knitted 
mittens and toque of the same color complete one 
of the jauntiest and most characteristic of cos- 
tumes. Men wear the same coat, toque, and mit- 
tens, and in place of the skirt knee-breeches of 
white blanket cloth, and woollen stockings to 
match the toque and mittens, etc. This same 
dress is worn for snow-shoeing, and each club has 
itsowncolor. Even little children wear this blank- 
et costume, and it is an exceedingly becoming 
one to them, looking so warm and comfortable, 





SOME WELI-TESTED CAKE 
RECIPES. 
L 
thy AT there are cakes and cakes noone will pre- 
tend to deny, neither will she be unwilling 
to admit that the cakes at the top of the scale of 
difference bear but little resemblance to the cakes 
which occupy an unenviable position at the foot. 

It is not every one who has the happy faculty 
of making cake with the ease with which a cer- 
tain “ Aunt Chloe” of our acquaintance did, or of 
feeling certain of the success that always crown- 
ed her efforts. It was impossible to suggest an 
improvement in her cakes or find a flaw in them. 
Her pound-cakes were pound-cakes indeed, and 
gems of savory richness, her sponge-cakes showed 
a puffy golden heart within a crust of rich brown, 
her “lady-cake”’ was a choice specimen of light- 
ness and whiteness, and her fruit cakes sent forth 
a spicy odor which gave a truthful hint of the in- 
terior of the loaves. 

To our request to be taught the charm which 
made her cakes such pieces of perfection, Aunt 
Chloe showed all her gleaming ivories ina mighty 
laugh, and. answered, “ Why, chile, ’s dun don’t 
got no sot way.” 

She really could not give us any exact recipes, 
but gave us hearty permission to watch her at 
work, and glean what instruction we could from 
our own observations. And watch her we did 
on several different occasions, but without in- 
creasing in the least our knowledge of the art 
we longed to master. 

One morning in particular we remember. 
Aunt Chloe was going to make some of her 
choicest loaves in honor of the coming of some 
of “ young mars’s” friends, and we gave the mat- 
ter. our undivided attention, determined not to 
let even the most minute details escape our vigi- 
lant eyes; but alas! there were no details. 

The kitchen was a cabin some distance from 
the house. The sunshine lay in patches on the 
stone floor of the porch, and the soft wind that’ 
came in through the wide-open doors and win- 
dows brought with it an odor of orange blossoms 
from the grove near the river. The mouth of 
the oven was glowing like an eager young fur- 
nace, and the large yellow cake bowl was al- 
ready on the table, when we arrived upon the 
scene of action. 

Aunt Chloe gave us a seat of honor near the 
table, and answered all our questions with un- 
bounded good-humor while she collected her va- 
rious materials from the nooks and cupboards 
which held them, and brought out her bowls, plat- 
ters, and pans, 

The eggs foamed ; butter, sugar, and flour went 
into the bowl seemingly without any definite mea- 
sure. The strong black hand and arm, went 
round and round. The mass grew light, was 
put in the pans, turned golden brown in the oven, 
and came out delicious loaves, but we were none 
the wiser. 

The perfection which graced Aunt Chloe’s cakes 
was the goal which we ever aimed to reach. It 
was some time before we overcame the difficul- 
ties which beset our efforts, and corrected the er- 
rors which made our first efforts flat failures. 
We finally brought order out of chaos by the 
help of that best of teachers, experience, and the 
kindly aid of a Maryland housekeeper, who gave 
us valuable hints, and permission to copy from 
her cherished recipe-book, which held some time- 
honored formulas, dating from the days of Lord 
Baltimore’s rule, and choice recipes of the pre- 
sent time. 

Even if one does not expect to devote much 
time to cake-baking, it is wise to be prepared for 
emergencies, and be able to instruct an incompe- 
tent Biddy, or even to do the work if occasion de- 
mands it. 

There are some general rules which must be 
followed if success is to be certain, and which ap- 
ply.to.the making of any kind of cake. 

Deep earthenware bowls are the best for mix- 
ing cake in, and heavy tin pans or earthenware 
dishes should be used to bake them in. If the 
latter are used, tin funnels should be set in the 
middle of the dish. A small bottle filled with 
water will answer in place of the tin funnel, but 
the latter is preferable, and ean be bought or 
made to order at any tin-shop. The bottom of 
pans should be lined with heavy paper, and both 
paper and the sides of the pans, as well as the 
funnel, well buttered. 

The oven must be in just the right order for 
baking when the cake is set in. If too hot, the 
cake burns, or a hard crust is formed over the 
top before it has time to rise, and unsightly 
cracks are the result. If not hot enough, the 
cake will not rise, and will not be light and fine- 
grained. It is a good plan to test the oven by 
baking a tea-spoonful of dough on a bit of paper. 
If it bakes quickly without burning around the 
edges, the oven is right. Many cakes are spoiled 
in the baking after they have been mixed cor- 
rectly. They must be moved around as little as 
possible after they are set in the oven; a sudden 
jar will make sad what would otherwise have 

been a good cake. The oven door must be open- 
ed seldom, and kept open but a minute at a time. 
The change in the temperature of the oven caused 
by keeping the door open too long will often 
cause a cake to fail. 


Cake with fruit in it requires to be baked long- 
er than one without, and must be well steamed 
before it is taken out. It is a good plan to open 
the oven door when the cake is baked, and let it 
stay in the oven until cold. 

To tell when a loaf of cake is done, hold the 
pan up to the ear; if a singing sound can be 
heard, the cake is not baked enough. Or plunge 
a broom straw through the thickest part of the 
loaf; if the straw comes out clear of dough, the 
cake is done. It is well to take a bunch of straws 
off of a new broom, and lay them away in-a con- 
venient place to use for this purpose: there is 
something not exactly attractive about pulling a 
splint from a broom that has been used on dusty 
floors to test a cake with. 





REBECCA'S PLAN. 
By LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 


“WT WOULDN'T mind losing the money,” said 

_ gentle Mrs. Orme, “if it wasn’t for Clara’s 
music.” And she wiped a tear or two from the 
eyes that were still-blue and bright. 

“ Well, I would, then,” said Rebecca, who stood 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, brandishing 
her china towel as if it was an aggressive wea- 
pon of warfare. ‘“ Nobody wants to see their little 
savings made ducks and drakes of. If you had 
took my advice, Mrs. Orme, you never would have 
give it to your city cousin to invest, but kep’ it 
in the County Bank, where it was safe and sound, 
even if it didn’t draw such a high interest. But 
you always was foolish about money.” 

At this Clara Orme fired up, as a dove might 
resent the attack of some warlike hawk on the 
maternal nest. 

“ Rebecca,” said she, “be silent! 
not speak so to mamma.” 

“Well, isn’t it the truth ?” said Rebecca. 

“Mamma, don’t mind her,” pleaded Clara, put- 
ting both arms around the gentle widow’s neck, 
and laying her velvet cheek against the flushed 
forehead. “Let the music go. After all, what 
does.a little money signify ?” 

“Child, you speak like a baby,” said Mrs. Orme. 
“Money means a great deal more than you 
think.” 

But nevertheless she was instinctively com- 
forted by the magnetic touch of her child’s cheek, 
the coaxing. sweetness of her voice. And al- 
though Rebecca, the “ hired help,” still stood there 
scolding, the sting had all gone out of her re- 
proofs. Rebecca had lived with them since Clara 
was a baby. It was her way to scold. And in 
spite of the sweet sophistry of Clara’s “excuses 
Mrs. Orme admitted to herself that Rebecca was 
more than half right. She never should have 
-given’ that thousand dollars* to her cousin, the 
city broker, to invest in’ South Central Pacific 
when South Central Pacific was running up to 
such a dazzling figure that everybody hastened to 
share its splendors. ‘“ What goes up must come 
down,” her old uncle Lemuel had always said, 
and she should have known that South Central 
Pacific wasn’t “sound.” But there was no use 
serying for spilled milk. The money was gone in 
the South Central Pacifie collapse, and: all the 
city cousin’s regrets couldn’t bring it back. And 
after all they didn’t mind a little economy, if 
only it wasn’t for Clara’s musical education ; the 
lessons from Madame Queschi would have to 
be stopped now, and how could Clara ever expect 
to be a great pianist if—” 

But just then the kitchen door swung open, 
and little Bell came in, carrying her apron full 
of wild grapes, with a glory of late sunshine 
around her, and a fringe of blue asters stuck like 
deep amethyst plumes in the shabby ribbon of 
her old straw hat. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” she cried, breathlessly, 
“see what I have got! And there is a city lady 
down at old Mrs. Nickelsa’s buying all those fun- 
ny wooden chairs that Peleg was just going to 
split up into kindling-wood, and the broken clock 
too, and the spinning-wheel up garret.” 

Mrs. Orme and Rebecca looked at each other 
with a sudden brightening of their eyes. 

“ Old furniture, eh ?” said Rebeeca. ‘ And you 
was a-talkin’ of sellin’ yourn at auction, to go up 
to town, and be near the woman that gives les- 
sons to our Clara, It ain’t noways likely they’d 
fetch much at a vendoo sale. Ain’t this a good 
chance for you, Mrs. Orme ?” 

“ Ye—es, I suppose so,” said the meek widow, 
with a doubtful flutter at her heart. ‘Put on 
your hat, Rebecca, and go down to Mrs. Nickelsa’s 
and see what you can do.” 

“Mamma !” cried Clara, “ surely you never will 


You shall 





sell the old chairs and bedsteads !” 

“ My dear, something must be done,” said Mrs. 
Orme, with varying color in her soft face. “It 
will cost me a pang to part with the old things, 
but, after all, [ deserve to be punished for my fol- 
ly in that South Central Pacitic business, and you 
know we couldn't do anything with such a lot of 
old furniture in a city flat. Hush. Don’t make 
me a coward when I need niost to be brave.” 

But as she sat there in the low-ceiled, brood- 
ing old kitchen, with the yellow September glow 
around her, the vine leaves whispering at the 
casement, and the locusts winding their tiny bu- 
gles in the maple-trees outside, it seemed as if all 
the golden air was full of the ghosts of departed 
days. Poor Mrs. Orme, the world was very hard 
to her in these times. 

Rebecca presently returned, accompanied by a 
portly lady elegantly dressed in surah satin, jet- 
ted lace, and a scented Valley Cashmere shawl, 

Yes, Mrs. Van Voscelin was buying old fur- 
niture. She doted on real antiques; indeed— 
with a simper—she might almost say that she 
was crazed on the subject. Had Mrs.—Mrs.— 
oh yes, Mrs. Orme—anything that she wished to 
part with ? 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Orme, rather abashed by so 
much splendor; “I am talking of giving up my 





house here, and I should like to sell the old 








claw-legged table, and perhaps the hall clock, 
and the curious carved chairs in the parlor, 
These last,” she added, with modest pride, “ are, 
I believe, quite rare. They were given to my 
mother, before she was married, by the captain 
of a Holland trading vessel, who brought them 
direct from Antwerp, and they have been much 
admired by artists.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” said Mrs. Van Voscelin. “ But 
there is so much imposture about these things, 
you know. However, I don’t object to looking 
at them.” 

Clara had grown scarlet at the cool insolence 
of the city lady’s tone, but Mrs. Orme smiled 
deprecatingly as she led the way toward the best 
parlor. Rebecca expressed her feelings by scrub- 
bing vigorously away at the yellow paint on the 
window-sill to remove an infinitesimal fly-speck 
therefrom. 

“Up and down sassy, ain’t she?” said she. 

“T don’t see how mamma endures it,” cried 
Clara, tightly clinching her little fist. 

“Hard words never yet killed nobody,” ob- 
served Rebecca, who had the soul of a philoso. 
pher within her gaunt form. 

Presently Mrs. Van Voscelin and the widow 
Orme came back, still debating. 

“Tl give you twelve dollars for the four 
chairs,” said Mrs. Van Voscelin. “They are 
rather pretty in their way, but nothing remark- 
able. And we'll call the clock, say, ten, and the 
claw-legged table—claw-legs are really quite com- 
mon nowadays—eight. Make the lot thirty dol- 
lars.” 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Orme, recoiling, “I could not 
possibly sell them for that /” 

“It’s all they are worth,” said Mrs. Van Vos- 
celin. ‘“ People put an entirely fictitious value 
upon such things now. And you'll find that no 
one else will give you such a price for the old 
rattle-traps.” 

“Mamma!” pleaded Clara, piteously, laying her 
hand on Mrs, Orme’s arm. 

“ And,” added the remorseless iconoclast, “I 
have my doubts about their being rea/ antiques 
after all. People do get so imposed upon in these 
days. No one knows what to believe.” 

Mrs. Orme drew herself up. “I don’t think 
you need entertain any scruples on that score,” 
said she.’ “ These articles have been in the Orme 
family for three-quarters of a century at least.” 

“Say thirty-two dollars and fifty cents,” said Mrs. 
Van Voscelin. “It’s more than they are worth, 
but I don’t like to be hard on reduced ladies.” 

“T should not be willing to sell them for less 
than eighty dollars,” firmly maintained Mrs. Orme, 
blushing and uncomfortable. 

The city lady turned on her heel. 
himself don’t ask such prices,” my 
think you must be crazy. Good-morning.” And 
she swept out, throwing down the parrot’s stand 
and chair in her way, and dragging the kitten 
along in the maelstrom of her satin flounces. 
Rebecca chuckled. Mrs. Orme burst into tears. 
Clara was absolutely speechless with indignation. 

“ Now, look here,” said Rebeeca. “ Don’t mind 
‘em. I’ve got a notion that has just popped into 
my head. And my notions are sometimes worth 
something. That there Mantini as’she tells about 
married a second cousin of my step-mother. I'll 
go and have a talk with him when I’m in town 
the day arter to-morrow. He’s a clever chap 
enough, if it wasn’t for his furrin way of pro- 
nouncin’ words.” 

“But, Rebecca,” sighed Clara, “what will be 
the use of it ?” 

“Wa’al, I don’ know,” said Rebecca. 
see. Or p’r’aps you won't see. It'll be jest as 
it happens. Nobody can tell which way luck is 
goin’ to jump in this world.” 

Whether we are glad or sorrowful the inexor- 
able wheel of time revolves just as steadily on its 
way, and so Mrs. Orme found it in her experience, 
And almost before she could realize the progress 
of days and weeks, gray November was upon 
them with its mists and shadows, and the first 
snow-flakes came eddying through the air. 

Mrs. Orme and Rebecca had been in the city 
pricing cheap and convenient rooms for the win- 
ter. Mrs. Orme was tired out by a succession of 
battles with the average landlady, and had re- 
signed herself to the pilotage of her faithful 
deputy, and somehow they were returning to the 
Grand Central Depot by the way of M. Giulio 
Mantini’s “Old Curiosity Emporium” in a shady 
little street just out of the roar and glitter of up 
per Broadway. 

“Wa’al, I declare ef ain’t here, jest in 
front of Mantini’s exclaimed 
“S’pose we jest step in and see ef Mantini has 
sold that there old furniture of yourn? He’s hed 
time enough, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Orme drew back, with her foot on the 
very threshold. 

“ Don’t let us go in just now,” 
ingly. “There is thit Van 
standing by the desk.” 

“ What of that?” said Rebecca. “ Haven’t we 
as good a right to the use of the store as she has, 
I'd admire to know?” 

Rebecca was the strongest both physically and 
of will, and so they went in. 

Mrs. Van Voseelin recognized them at once, al 
though Mrs. Orme would fain have glided past 
her unobserved. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she cried, putting her eve 
glasses exultantly up. ‘ Well, really, it’s quite 
providential that I met you just now.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Orme, shyly. 

“T only want you to understand,” went on the 
stout matron in the Valley Cashmere shawl, “ what 
a very exorbitant rate you put upon those old 
things of yours up in the backwoods, when I 
have been buying real treasures, imported no 
doubt from the wainseoted halls of some old 
English manor-house, of this excellent and dis 
criminating person,” with a movement of her 
gloved hand toward the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, 


” 


“ Mantini 


said she. 


“You'll 


we 


door!” Rebecca 


said she, shrink 
Voscelin woman 
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“ At madame’s ver’ hon’ble sairveece,” said M. Mantini, with a | 


profound obeisance. 

“They were sent home over half an hour 
Voscelin, “and I have just settled my b 
M. Mantini 


go,” added Mrs. Van 
(At which words 

gave a second series of salaams.) 

ny housekeeper show them to you. Perhaps it may be a lesson 

in the future.” 

And she bustled off to her car e 


to you not to be quit: so graspin 


vation of the eyebrows, ‘ 
Park to-day 


guess we haven’t time to go to Paragon 
al, Mr. Mantini,” turning suddenly to the dapper 


little proprietor of the Emporium, “hev you sold them there arti- | 


cles o vertue that I sent up from Grexbury Hollow ?” 
“T have, ma cousine,” answered the smiling Frenchman 
r-r-ticle !” 
‘Eh 2” cried Rebecca 
a stroke o’ luck.” 


“ Ev- 


“To the same perso. ? 


“Vraiment,” bowed Mantini, ‘ to ze vcr’ elegant miladi who | 


“But if you will 

call at my house, No. 44 Paragon Park, I shall be glad to have | 
| She 
se | hous 
“ Humph,” said Rebecea, looking after her with a curious ele- | 


Wa'al, that was | 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 


has just made herself to depart in zat coupé of ze most ravissant— 


| to Madame Vosce-leen, for fur hundred and twenty-five dollaires, | 


of which, wiz your leave, I sall keep ze twenty-five pour la com- 
mMtssion 

“Four hundred and twenty-five dollars !” cried Mrs. Orme, with 
a little gasp of mingled ecstasy and doubt, as she clutched at Re- 
“ But that can’t be possible. Didn’t you hear her ? 
said that they were treasures from an old English manor- 
res 


beeca’s arm, 


The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders as only a Frenchman 
can, 

‘“‘As for treasures, c’est ¢d@,” said he. ‘As for ze old Inglais maison 
de manor, it was what madame herself made of remark. I said 
nozzing—nozzing at all, Was it pour moi to interrupt a lady ?” 

“ Rebecca, I don’t understand,” said Mrs. Orme. ‘Does M. 
Mantini mean to say that Mrs. Van Voscelin has paid Aim four 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for the very things that she 
would not pay me forty dollars for six weeks ago?” 

“So far as I can sce, that’s just the long and the short of it,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


said Rebecca, shrewdly. “And she thinks she’s got a bargain, 
because they came from Mantini’s. Good gracious me! the folly 
that a fashionable woman is capable of !” 

“IT never heard of such a thing in my iife,” exclaimed Mrs. Orme, 
with a long breath. 

“Nor I,” said Rebec 

And the two wom 
tidings to Clara. 

“We can go on with the music lessons now, and not feel ex- 
travagant,”’ said Mrs, Orme, exultantly. 

“Oh, mamma! but if any one had got the dear old chairs but 
that Van Voscelin woman !” said Clara 

“What does it matter?” said Rebecca. “The money will 
a year’s rent;” for she was of a calculating nature, and was al- 
ready reducing things to a financial basis. ‘Yes, yes; I thought 
I could manage.” 

While all Mrs. Van Voscelin’s friends lifted their hands as 
they viewed the new possession in Paragon Park, and cried out: 
“Dear! dear! What exquisite things! And se cheap!” 


1 went home rejoicing to carry the good 
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Fig. 1.—Braip Borner ror Work-TaBLe Scarrs, 
Baskets, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—Bramw Borper ror WoRK-TABLE SCARFS, 
BASKETS, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 YEARS 
oLp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 YEARS 
oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 








Dress for Girl from 7 to 9 

Years old.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus is a princesse frock of red- 
spotted blue wool, with a kilt skirt 
of plain indigo blue wool attached 
underneath. A drapery is cut at 
one side of the front, and this forms 
a festoon from the left shoulder to 
the right side of the small pouf on 
the back. The dress is trimmed 
with velvet ribbon bows, 


Lace Corsage Drapery. 

Tuts drapery for an evening dress 
is formed of a lace searf half a yard 
wide and a yard and three-quarters 
long, which is folded about the 
shoulders and fastened under a clus- 
ter of roses, with one end sloping 
toward the left side. A pleated 
frill of trimming lace is set under- 
neath the lower edge and around 
the lapping end. 


Braid Borders.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders have a_basket- 
woven braid of old-gold, silk, and 
wool for a foundation. The pattern 
woven in the braid is worked over 
with embroidery stitches in filoselle 
silk of varied colors, and in Fig. 1 
the horizontal lines are defined by 
couched tinsel cord, while in Fig. 2 
the edge is crocheted over with silk, 


In-door Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

In the dress Fig. 1 the tucked 
skirt is of écru wool, with a wide 
border of dark blue velvet at the 
lower edge. The over-skirt drapery 
and basque are of écru and brown 
wool in inch stripes. The basque 
has rounded open jacket fronts, 
with an écru vest, and with collar, 
cuffs, and broad revers of dark 
blue velvet. 

Fig. 2 is an olive green cloth cos- 
tume. The skirt is kilted, with a 
slender pointed drapery that is bor- 
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IN-DOOR 


1.—SrrivpepD anp PLain Woot Dress, 





TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—C.ora Dress, 


dered with braid on the front, and 
full looped breadths on the back. 
The basque has a vest and collar 
of the material barred with braid, 
and is bordered with braid at the 
edges, with a drop fringe added at 
the bottom and around the collar. 





OSPIZIO TRIVULZI, 

N the heart of Prince Antonio 

Trivulzio, of Milan, originated 
this institution of kindness, which 
has given to many aged ones an 
every-way comfortable home. It is 
nearly a hundred years since its es- 
tablishment, since which period it 
has been several times enlarged, 
and at present can accommodate 
over six hundred weary - hearted 
homeless ones. All the inmates are 
past their seventieth year. Here 
they can rest, shutting away the 
pains of worriment and hunger; 
here every need is met pertaining 
to food and clothing, all amply pro- 
vided for by its broad-hearted, no- 
ble founder, 


A PERPETUAL CALENDAR. 
PEADING of all the rare and 
\U curious touches of handicraft 

in the world, one is ready to cry 
out, * Can there be anything new ?” 
and we are lost in amazement at 
the never-ending marvels of brain- 
work, keeping men and women 
busy, and happily, perchance, self- 
forgetful. 

This singular piece of mechan- 
ism is now in the Museo Borbon- 
ico, at Naples. “Tt is cut on a 
square block of marble, upon each 
side of which three months are 
registered in perpendicular col- 
umns, each headed by the proper 
sign of the zodiac. The calendar 
begins with the name of the month > 
then follow the number of days 
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and the nones. 
hours in the day 
the 
semissis, the 


Also is given the number of 
and night, the integral part by 
usual numerals, the fractional by an §, for 
half, and by small lines for the 
The days of the equinoxes and of the 
summer solstice are determined; the principal 
agricultural operations are indicated, as well as 
the guardian god and the religious festivals of 
the month.” 


quarters, 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN NIGHT-SWEATS AND <i neypiehaenan age 
Dr. R. Srupuarrer, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘*I have 
used it in dyspepsia, nervous pt ery ation, and in night- 

sweats, with very good results."”"—[ Adv.) 





* PERMANENT.” 

Tuere are medicines which give only temporary re- 
lief and then leave the sufferer worse off than before, 
especially in cases of dyspepsia. Remember that this 
is -_ the way with Brown’s Iron Bitters. See what 
Mr. J. M. Gaines, of Gaines, 8. C., says about this 
prince of tonics, “* My wife has been greatly benefited 

»y it; she had been troubled with dyspepsia for years, 
and now I believe she is permanently cured.” It also 
cures liver and kiduey complaints.—[{Adv. } 





“OVER AND OVER AGAIN.” 

Repetition is sometimes the only way to impress a 
truth upon the mind. Accordingly, take notice that 
Dr. Pierce's ** Pleasant Purgative Pellets” (the original 
Little Liver Pills) continue to be wonderfully effective 
in cases of sick and nervous headache, constipation, 
indigestion, rush of blood to the head, cold extremities, 
and all ailments arising from obstruction of the bodily 
functions. Their action is thorough yet gentle, and, 
the ingredients being entirely vegetable, they can be 
taken with impunity into the most delicate stomach. 
All druggists. —[ Adv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpEMaNn’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
stamps taken. JoHn Prrriz, Jr., Pro- 
110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 
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THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burnett's Coooatnr has been sold in every civilized 
country, aud the public have rendered the verdict = m 
it is the cheape st and best Hair Dressing in the wo 
Burnett's Fiavonina Extracts are 
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U0. GUNTHERS SOM 


Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Far-lined Circulars and Garments : 
For Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT AT LOW PRICES, 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. 
Lists sent upon application. 























Price- 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U. 8. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 

HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 

‘en. R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 

Remember, this is the 
** HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THIS BEST OF ALL 


Decorative Paints 


Is easily applied on Frames, 
sty of Woodwork, 
aster Paris, Leath- 
2 ., &c. Wholesale only, 
J. MARSC HING & CO., 
New York. 

At Retail by all Paint, Drug, and Art Stores. 
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Benworse vous fareacm are tovactoly ac: | CRAZY QUILTS AND PATCHWORK, 





FOR ALLAYING HOARSENESS, 
IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, AND COUGHS, 
It is daily proved that “‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are a mild remedy, yet very efficacious. 25c. a box. 
—(Adv.} 





ADVERTISHEMEN'LS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


, 106 Wall Street, N. 


GRANULA 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co. 


An ee rable 
FOOD. Twice-cooked and 
ready for immediate use, 


containing all the nutritious 
elements of the best white 
wheat. Umequalled for 
CHILDREN and in- 
valids. A delicivus diet. 
Unsurpassed for constipa- 
tion and Ss ws Trial 
box, 48c. #” This is the 
only genuine Grandla. See 
t rade e- mark, 











Mrs. T. G. petit 
10 West 14th Street, New Y ork. 
ft unping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
tials tor Art Needlework. Send 8c. for latest Catalogue. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





One dozen beautiful Applique Figures, Birds, But- 
terflies, Flowers, &c., for 50 cents ; ‘and one ounce of 
assorted colors in Embroidery silk for 40 cents. 
Postal Order to 


Send 


| THE BRAINERD& wag tty co., 


469 BROADWAY, | 621 MA 
New York. | 


ET ST., 
Philadelphia. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. | 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, $3 A YEAR, 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives pr: actical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar. 

Address WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 

140 Nassau St., New York. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 





33 for every form of 
ws SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


| bees HING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper- -colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, vand § alp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curioura Remepixs. 

Cutioura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the bloggl and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisonous elements, and removes the cause, 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 
yensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutiovra Remeptes are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Drua 
AND Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass, 
¢#~ Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
SOFTENS AND PRE 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
Prone ance itthe best. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 
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SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S., Pres: or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
ENGLAND, AND ALZ oTuer LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beanteous Ladies, including Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 


AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 


The following from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th 


Testi: 





jal from Mad 


Js of Ti 





ADELINA PATTI, 
HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR « a, 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION "* Zo elec lets VS 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


The Fedora Elastic Spring Wave. 


PERFECTION IN ITSELF, 


AND SUPERIOR 
to any other, patent 
waves included, 
Clasps softly to the 
forehead, giving a 
beautiful shape and a 
perfectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
retunded, From $5 
upward. 


IMPORTA NT TO 
LADIES. 


My new Front Piece 
THE EMPRESS 
(patent applied for), 
Shows ladies’ own 
No wig-like appearance. Fitted with my 





parting 
improved elastic spring. 
Hair Cutting and Curling on the premises by best 


French artists. 50 cents. 
Hair bought and exe hanged. 
Combings made up quic ke r, better, and cheaper than 
by any other house. 
Front Pieces dressed while you wait. 


MARIE saaiaies 
SWITCH 


25 cents each. 
FEATHER-LIGHT 

is, 
Naturally wavy, from $5 upward; 
double the price. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


The largest and most elegant stock of naturally 
Gray Hair’ Switches, &c., at fabulously low prices. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 

For the complexion. Produces a beautiful er 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box, Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POW DERS, 
50c. and ¢1 per box. Amula, the great Tan and 
Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAFFOLINE 
Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. 
Marshall's ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously the 
hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beauti- 
ful light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
Applied on premises if desired. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

For Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON 

JF 3-CENT STAMP 
L. SHAW, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue. 


formerly sold at 


RECEIPT 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for C poi Th pete oe 
loss of appetite, bile, heac 
ache, hemorrhoids, + Dinesal 
rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
G R | [ 10 N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
nenal purgatives, is aygreea- 
ble to take, and never = irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
UG better than those made in Smentte in 
the old bela no yor ren Knitting or 
Weaving. Can use any doth, , odds and ends, Rags 
and Yarn, A handsome T rug can be 
made with twenty-five cents worth of woot carpet 
waste. THE P A 
Attachment for all sewin: . Prick $1.00 
PostPaID, <A wonderfu Lin gpieete PA Every lady 
wants it. 50 page illustrated Art-Work Cata- 


rity for rere Agents wanted eve’ aia here! 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 


27, rue Rambuteanu, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggiets 












Barbour’s Macrame Flax ‘Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some — in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 





R. AN-N EW SET OF CA RDS and Sept. and ‘<2 
Catalogue for 4e. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N N. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


~NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
Mrs. Carnir W. Levay, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 
SHOPPING in NEW YORK of every description 
promptly done; highest references, 


Apply for circ ular, Mrs, Townse nd, Box 2945, N. Y.P.O. 


HOPPING IN NEW YOR K.—Commis- 

i sion five cents on Dollar. Highest refer- 
ences. MRS. E. MIDDLETON, 118 East 23d St., N.Y. 
¥or the Million. 


Ss re For circular, address 


JULIA R. PPING Ww. 14th St., N.Y. 








MME: FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Goods, Millinery, Trimmi: of any kind, 
also Joweley, at the Retail prices. © commission 
charged. 4 "West 28d Street, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





16 Boutllier Brothers, 


Broadway & 4th St, NY. 
BLACK SILKS 


REDUCED PRICES, 


Previous to taking our Annual Inventory. 


75 pieces 21-inch Black Satin- Finish Gros- Grain 
Dress Silks at 


$1.00 per Yard; 


Unequalled in appearance, we’ ight, and finish at $1.50, 
50 pieces 21-inch Black- Mi ee Finish Dress Silks at 
$1.25; really worth $1.75 
25 pieces 24- tne th Extra Heavy Black Cashmire-Finish 
Gros-Grain Dress Silks, $1.503 worth $2.25. 
SPECIAL : 125 pieces 22-ine h BLACK SATIN 
RHADAMES, slightly imperfect, will be sacrificed at 


$1.50 per Yard; 


Same quality never before offered at less than $2.50. 


SILK CLOAKING PLUSHES. 


24-inch Silk Seal Plushes at 


ey per Yard; 


Regular price, $5. 

Quilted Linings in Bi uck Silk, 65c. 

Quilted Linings in Satin, all colors and black, T5c., 
S5c., and $1.00. 

Great reductions throughout our entire Silk, Satin, 
and Velvet Department. 

N. B. — Persons desiring samples should send 2c. 
stamp for postage. 


JAMES MCOREERY & 00, 


Broadway & 11th St, N.Y, 


Are making a Special Sale of Real Laces from 
auction at about half the usual prices, and suita- 
ble for Holiday oe 

Point and Duchesse Handkerchiefs. 


zace 
Duchesse Lace care 

Point and Duchesse Lace Flounces. 
Duchesse Bridai Veils. 

Point and Duchesse Lace Shawls. 

Careful attention. paid to orders by mail or 


express. 


Beautiful & Lasting tor ORNAMENTING 





























WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 
a 
: Stained 
YAYA 
NYANY 
WAV, 
SYA 
Ni xs 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL' COST. Send for MDlustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C.YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
ay AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
cess. You 


or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail. 
&COMP’Y, 


your crape 
SHRIVER 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 





Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


x ry - a 
HOME ART WORK. 
Tue Art Intrrowaner for 1895 will give these 
DOUBLE-PAGE COLORED PLATES among Others: Study, 
CunysanTuEeMuMs; panel, TuLips; fan-mount, Ross. 
Single page :—over-mantel, landscape design, AprLE 
Oxouarp ; study, Snow Soene; china plaque, Burrre- 
FLIEs; panel, GoLpEN Rop anp Porrigs; and the 
usual wealth of ouTLINE PaTTeRNS for EMBROLDERY, 
Other illustrations, &c. 

Subscribe now. Trial, 3 mos., $1.00. $3.00 a year. 

Sample with colored plate for 15 cents. Send 
stamps to 

WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 

Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


INDISPENSABLE 


TO NEAT WORK. 










BEST OF 
Materials. 

Tue Iprat Button Hore CuTrer guages ace 
curately size of holes, distance apart, distance 


from edge, and is Nickel- og Sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of $1.0: 


THE RAZOR BLADE: SHEARS co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!I878. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) = beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 




















Millinery, Fancy Articles, &c. 


our counters, 


BARGAINS 


Plush, Velvet, and Cloth Wraps, 


PLEASE (¢ 


Damelis Sons. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH STS., NEW YORK. 


Seven buildings devoted to Importing and Retailing of General and High-Grade Dry Goods, 


ESTABLISHED FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
Out-of-town customers can do their shopping by mail through our Mail Order Department, and 
enjoy the same advantages as those residing in New York City. 
THIS 
In all of our numerous departments, notable reductions in Ladies’ and Misses’ Furs, Seal-skin, 
Sacques, Dolmans, Newmarkets, X&c. 


Prices by mail the same as over 


WEEK, 


THE FINEST LINE OF IMPORTED GARMENTS IN THIS CITY. 


Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Laces, Underwear, Hosiery, Upholstery Goods, Gents’ Furnishing 
and Athletic Goods our specialties. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FREE. 
CORRESPOND WITH US 


3 FOR INFORMATION IN DETAIL ON ANY ARTIC LE. 





OME 


FINE 
Va AFAAe NICE the WEAR 





tne C COST 


Ordinary Velv et. 


wM. a & SONS, Sole Agents, N.Y. 












WASHER. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Ni bed 
Clothes than any other in the World. We chalk 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-: 
tory. Our agentsallover the couutry are making 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


Me THe KEYSTONE a 


OVER 300, 000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 


And all 


ACENTS ‘WANTED. 





of fine, 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 





at 85 cts. a yard. 


ELVE 


—:— 85°. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 





WONDERFUL” 


‘EEN 


A YARD. 


first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LE ‘WIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
LEWSS’S “ask Ladies to write for Samples of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


Jolors now 


LEWIS’S have opened 


They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New 


York, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 


nary Post-Card. 


WRITE for SAMPLES on an ordi- 


WHEN WRITING, PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


FEWIS'S, 6 West 14th St., N.Y. 


‘DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


“Saale ee a 
sie 


$ 
” 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 


4 
Pig 


2 
D 

| 

8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


| SIMONSON. 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 


Natural Water Waves, Switches, and all the latest 
| Novelties of every description of fine French Human 
Hair Goods, in all possible colors. Gray Hair a special- 
ty. Moderate prices. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 


AMA IG Aurea 
ENGINE 


Gl 
™ pagticn a a URE cram sed OF z 
ANY 

ranted. 


Magic Lanterns Wi 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers ab: beolutely 
sure. At once address Tauz & Co., Augusta, Maine, 








Silladetphias 








| OELEBRATED 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 


% Ue, Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin, 
CEARLES FAY, 
THE 
MOST 


Perfumer, 
© Rue de la Paix, 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 4p 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“BABYHOOD. BABYHOOD . 


BABYHOOD. 
BABYHUOD. J not a“juvenile,” It undertakes a task 
BABYHOOD. Wholly new in perlodienhy literature, that 
r of gathering and presenting to parents 
BABYHOOD. he best current thought on the care of 
BABYHOOD. infants, endoa iors sre dating to nur- 
sery ife. e scember number con- 
BABYHOOD ains: * Baby at home in Winter,” by MAR- 
BABYHOOD. ton HARLAND: “Adulteration of Milk.” 


‘4 by JOHN B. iagau. M. D.; “Increase and 
BABYHOOD. Preservation oF Youth ful Beauty,” by 
BABYHOOD. Henry T. FIN Vaccination,” by 


L EROY M. YAL “ OM D. ; Departme: nts of 
“Nursery Help ‘and Novelti e3;" Baby's 


BABYHOOD. 


BABYHOOD. Wardrobe;" “Occupations and Amuse- 
» a ” Nursery Pace age ” ete., ete. 
BABYHOOD. Price $1.50a year; lic. acopy. Address 


_BABYHOOD. “BABYHOOD,” 18 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
Hair 317 Sixt Avencz, New Yora, 
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APPROPRIATE GIFTS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


s, Rich Laces, 


oO 
O 


Brocade Velvets and Silk 


Lace, Embroidered, and Initial. Handket 
chiefs, India Shawls and Opera Wraps, 
Costumes and Evening Toilets, Fur and 
Fur-lined Garments, Skin and Silk Cov 
ered Eider- Down Coverlets, Cushions, and 


Pillows; Umbrellas, with Sterling - Silver 
and other Choice Mountings, for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Kid, Suede, and Long 
Evening Gloves, in 12, 18, 24, 30, and 26 


Mousquetaires. 
Silk and 
Searfs. Portiéres 


Rugs, Mats, &ec 


Damask Dinner Sets, Raw- 
Table 
and Lace Ci 


Piano 


Fur 


Plush Covers and 


irtains, 


ry ? ? 
Wroadway AS 1 9th bt. 
c 


CUSHINC’S CORRUCATED 


ne CHOrr Ene KNIFE 





Oh ae 

wy N i { { 
Gh Ob! 

A useful Christmas present. The best article 

for the purpose ever made. If your Hardware- 

man does not keep them, sample will be sent by 

mall, postage prepaid, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, N. Y. 
To Embroider 


TRAZY QUILTS 
( R. 4 » is 
Get Bratxerp & Arvstrona’s factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 « ill buy one ounce 
which would cost On » Dol eins. All good 
and beautiful cole gns for 100 sty 
Stitches enclos 
stamps or 


AKMSTRONG co. 


Kensington 
Embroidery 





silk 
es of Crazy 


Send 40 ce 





nis 
© BRAINERD & 
, 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 





pos 





NEW BOOK, Containsinstruc- 
for all the stiches. Telis hdw 

as Golden Kod, Coxcomb 
Pussie Willows, and 

66 other flowe rs, Tells THE PROP- 








robe yok © petals, leaves, stems, 
AND , of enc ~ ze lls H¢ DW 10 PRESS, TRIM 

FINI Pr 35¢ r$l. 

The Colors! 125 NEW: STICHES tor 
Crazy ee hwork. Full =e 


CANWA ages of st 


of Flowers, |:GaNcaess grb year. 


New Book andXNew 





Dow ns. Boj S for ah age sents inted. .@ 
OK OF STAMPIN 
P WITTE RAS. 1328 designs. Shows each .~ 


sign entire. Price lic The biggest Catalogue out. 
ew Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every ki nd of Embroidery and 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOTR UB 

The best outfit ever offered for 81. 

All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, 1.60. 

Send stamp for full « lescription of Outfits, Books, &c. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Maas, 


1885. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
BAMPEIWS MAGAZINE, «occ. cccccctccvccccccs #4 00 
HARPER’S WKEKLY 





DR ee PRUNE ho odin n acces ncanccnscane 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE wd 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQl ARE LIBRARY, 

One Yeur (52 Numbers)............ -10 00 


Postage Free to all anbscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 

Each is pre-eminent in its ¢ 
World. 

A file of these 
library in i L 


wh department.—N, ¥. 


itions would be a complete 








Their valu g t and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public V. ¥. Sun, , 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.—I’hiladelphia Ledaer 

One or the other of these journals shonld find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 

The best of the kind in the 


country, or 
an, 


, in fact, in 
the world.—Springfield Republic : 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 





Fu 
Harper 8 Franklin Sonare Livrar ve furnis 


gratuitously on application to 


hed 
Hanven & Beorurns, 


Remittances should be made 
Order or Draft, to avoid r 


»y Post-Office Money 


sk of Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


N.Y. 
a@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Teu 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


Franklin Square, 
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“But you don’t ad- 
mire her! Why, her 
nose is decidedly re- 
poussé.” 

** Retronssé, 
mean, my dear.” 

“Well, perhaps I 
do. It looks as if it 
had been pounded, 
anyway.” 

mmemnagipemem 


Little Pauline had 
been reproved for 
some misconduct, and 
was sitting on a small 
chair by the window 
looking very discon- 
solate. 

* Halloo!” said 
| papa, chancing to 
| come in as two big 

tearswere about ready 
| to fall, * look at Pau- 
line! Why, what is 
| going to happen ?” 
| “Tt has happened,” 
| said Pauline, solemn- 
| 


you 





“SRY 











ly. 


In course of a con- 
versation on the prac- 
tice of abbreviating 
names, a young lady 
remarked: “TI have 
been vainly trying to 
get my friends to call 
me Katharine. I have 
been called Kitty 
from a child, and it 
sounds so silly and 
insignificant.” 

* Yes, that is so,” 
said one of the group, 
to the amusement of 
the first speaker and 
of others who con- 
nected the remarks 
more closely than did 
she; “* but some way 
the name has always 
seemed to me to just 
suit you.” 

a 
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What capital city is 
the favorite of  bi- 
cyclists ?—W heeling. 

The favorite of 
King William of Prus- 





“HER DEAR BOY.” 


Mrs. SMITH 1S HAPPY IN THE THOUGHT THAT HER DEAR BOY HAS ON 
A PAIR OF GOOD STOUT RUBBERS THIS HORRID WEATHER 


FACETIZ. 


Wuew hymn and tune books began to be introduced 
into church service, a fastidious person was so shocked 
at what he called the devil's music that he left the 
meeting one Sabbath and ran home, Accosting a 
neighbor the next day, he said, 

* Well, did you make the devil dance last night ?” 

“ No,” was the reply, “* but we made him run,” 


—_——@————_ 


“He ain't no violinist, but he can just fiddle a cat 
off the fence,” was the way a country chap put it. 





sia ?—Augusta. 

The most chivalric ? 
—Raleigh. 

The most ortho- 
dox ?—St. Paul. 

The most happy 7— 
Concord. 
The favorite of card-players ?—Boston. 
The most dangerous for horses 7—Cheyenne, 
The fastest ?—At(a)lanta. 


cnandeapeiiipiamane: 
IT IS AN ILL WIND. 

Divorce Lawyen. ** My dear, you may have that new 
five-hundred-dollar dress and the three-hundred-dollar 
cloak after all.” 

His Wire. “ You dear, delicious old darling! I didn't 
know that sewing on a few buttons for you would pro- 
duce such a delightful effect.” 

Divoroe Lawyer. “It wasn’t the buttons. This 
morniug’s paper contains reports of seventeen fashion- 
able weddings.” 











MONIAL CEREMONY, MR. VAN HOTSPURS AND MIss SADDLERIG DECIDE UPON HAVING A RACING ONE 
CEKEMONY, THE PROCEEDS TO GO TO SWEET CHARITY. 
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GENTLEMAN (who has just struck the pavement like a ton of bricks, to by-standers). “‘ WHAT ARE YOU 


LOOKING AT? 


A well-known glass importer in Chicago hired a 
new Irish hand. Desiring some wares delivered to Mr. 
Smith, he called his late acquisition, and said, ‘* Mike, 
I wish you would go down to the corner and see if 
you can find an expressman to go over to Smith's for 
fifty cents.” 

Mike failed to find an expressman, but thought he 
could do the errand as well. He accordingly went to 
Mr. Smith, and presenting himself bat in hand, in- 
formed that gentleman that his master had sent him 
there to get fifty cents. Mr. Smith expressed doubt of 
Mike's veracity, whereupon his Irishness replied,“ Sure 
he didn’t tell me to come here meself, but didn’t he 
tell me vr to the corner and get an expressman to do 
it? and I thought I could as well come for the money 
meself.” 

It was in a pleasant town in the Genesee Valley that 
a party of boys made night, or the early part of it, 
hideous to the residents of a quiet street. Particular- 
ly afflicted by the uproar of the urchins was a good 
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THE 
NoT TO BE OUTDONE BY A FASHIONABLE PRECEDENT, WHICH WAS A HUNTING WEDDING, ALL GENTLEMEN PRESENT WEARING THE PINK COATS AND TOPS, A HUNT TAKING PLACE AFTER THE MATRI- 


LATEST 


{Sorne; Lone Isuanp, 


THING 


IN WEDDINGS. 





I COULD HAVE FALLEN HARDER IF I'D WANTED TO. 


woman, who was at her wits’ end to discover any 
feasible method of relief. From sad experience she 
knew that entreaties were in vain, and scoldings were 
worse than useless, as applied to the juvenile roister- 
ers. Finally, in sheer desperation, she hit upon a 
happy expedient, Calling the boys to her door, she 
said, 

** Now, boys, if you will go quietly away and not 
make any more noise, I'll give you all the apples you 
can eat.” 

They greedily assented to the terms of the compro- 
mise, and filled themselves with the proffered fruit. 
That night the ingenious lady slept the sicep of the 
just; but to her horror and amazement, on the follow- 
ing evening the small boys again mustered in force in 
front of her house, with lungs redoubled in energy by 
the slight rest they had taken. 

* Boys,” she cried, in the shrill falsetto of despair, 
“after your promise of last night, what do you mean 
by again disturbing me in this way?” 

* More apples,” was all they sai 
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ALL GENTLEMEN PRESENT TO WEAR THEIR TURF COLORS; A RACE TO TAKE PLACE AFTER THE 








